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Sir CHARLES CAMERON, M.D., says:—‘An Excellent Food, admirably adapted to the wants of Infants.’ 
IN PATENT AIR-TIGHT TINS. 


NEAVES FOOD 


FOR INFANTS, CHILDREN, INVALIDS, AND THE AGED. 


BEST ano CHEAPEST. Est. 1825. 


Dr. BARTLETT, Ph.D., F.C.S., says :—‘ Tho Flech- and Bcre-forming constituents are far above the average of 
the best Favinaceous Foods.’ 


Carpets 


TRELOAR & SONS 


CATALOGUES FREE 


LUDGATE HILL, LONDON 


ESTABLISHED 1832. 


‘The name CADBURY on 
any packet of Cocoa is a 
guarantee of purity.—MEDI- 
CAL ANNUAL. 








‘A Food alike suitable for 
building up the growing body, 
and for repairing the waste 
which is incidental to all the 
processes of life,—HEALTH. 











ABSOLUTELY PURE rnererore BEST 


LONDON: 115 FLEET STREET 
EDINBURGH: 9 THISTLE STREET 
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UNIVERSITY EXTENSION SERIES. 


Edited by J. E. SYMES, M.A. 

PRINCIPAL OF UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, NOTTINGHAM. 
Each Volume contains about 200 pages, crown 8vo, ts bound in blue 
loth, and published at the uniform price of 2s. 6d. 

FULL PROSPECTUS WILL BE SENT ON APPLICATION. 


THE FOLLOWING VOLUMES ARE READY :— 


1. THE INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. H. pe B. 
Gipsins, M. A. late Scholar of Wadham College, Oxon., Cobden Prizeman. 
Second Edition, Revised. With Maps and Plans. 

® This littl tis an attempt to relate in a short, conci ‘se, an ? simple form the 
main outlines of England's economic and industrial history. _E xtract from the 

AUTHOR'S PREFACE. 

‘The little volume is certi iinly the as st work of the kind and size with which we 
are acquainted. VY wnchester Exas ? 
‘A very good handbo ge clear, vigorous, and interesting.’—/Journal of Education. 


2. A HISTORY OF POLITICAL ECONOMY IN ENGLAND: 


From Adam Smith to Arnold Toynbee. L. L. Prick, M.A., Fellow of Oriel 
Colleg re, Oxon. 


This wolus me gives an account, in biographical form, of Political Economy in 
England, beginning with b Adam Smith, and endin th Arnold Toynbee. 
‘Mr. Price has done his w ork w ell. The chief « excellence of the book lies in 


its sympathetic salen ance.’— Vancheste ++ Guardian. 


3. PROBLEMS OF POVERTY : An Inquiry into the Indus- 


trial ooo ditions of the Poor. Hopson, M.A., late Scholar of Lincoln 





Coll , Oxon. 

* The « ct of this volume is to collect, arrang?, and examine some of the lead ng 
Jacts and forces in mod. industrial life which have a direct bearing upon 
Poverty, « and to set in the light they affo wd some of the suggested r pall at * Sieg 8 
vemedies. —Extra ‘tom & THOR’S PREFACE. 


ind attractive style... . It a: an admirable introduction 
fa very great subject..—Pad/ Mall Gazette 





‘Written in acle 
to the investigati 


4. VICTORIAN POETS. Amy Snuarp, Newnham mn Cam- 
brid ge. 

* Miss Sharp’s volume is pleasantly dis tin guished by its entire freedom from gush, 
and its simple and straigh i style. 2. Her work is an admirable one, 
excellently suited to form an introduction ‘to the University Extension Lectures. 
Guardian. 


5. PSYCHOLOGY. F. S. GRANGER, M.A., Lec 





‘turer in Philosophy 





at Ur niversity C xe, Nottingham. 

‘Thi is intended as a brief introduction to the study Of the human mind. 
In writing it] have tried to anticipate and to rer ome of the difficultic swhich 
are usually fel t by students on taking up the subject for the first time.’—Extract 
from AUTHOR'S PREFACE. 

‘It makes the entrance upon a subject of great complexity and no little obscurity 
as easy and as interesting as can be desired.’— Scotsman. 





‘A model of clear thinking and lucid exposition. "—Literary World. 


6. THE EVOLUTION OF PLANT LIFE: Lower Forms. An 


introduction to the study of Cryptog: amic Botany . Massee, Kew Gardens. 
‘The aim of the present book is to brie indicate in a ay ooo sense the most pro- 
minent Jeatures, structural ana l phy — ul, that characterise plant life, as 





manifested at the present day..—Extract from AUTHOR'S PREFACE. 
‘A work, this, for students who mean business : ne precision, and the 
absence of all superfluous matter are its distinguishing notes.’—A nti-/Jacobin. 
fe THE _FRENCH REVOLUTION. J. E. Symes, M.A., Principal 
of University College, ttingham. Editor of the Series. With Map of 
hse 
‘ My object has not been so much to record facts a arrange = min such away 
as shall bring out their significance, and esp jally ¢ their relation to the problem 





tract from AUTHOR'S PREFACE. 
account of the Revolution as an introduction to a 
of it, Mr. Syme’s manual is extremely valuable.’-—Glasgow 


Of our own ti71e 
* For a graphic z 
more extended 


Herald. 
8. AIR AND WATER. Profe SSOr rV. B. Lewes, M.A. Illustrated. 





wften 1 Arin elore my reader the TWONdAEHIT U 
changes and actions which are going on around them in our atmosphere, and the 
even more mari ( rh Rich water is performing in nature. Extract from 


AUTHOR Gf oat ACE 


METHUEN & CO., 18 Bury Street, W.C. 





New Poetical Works by Sir Edwin Arnold. 


POTIPHAR’S WIFE; 
and other Poems. 
By Sir EDWIN ARNOLD, M.A, K.C.LE, 


Author of ‘ The Light of Asia,’ ‘ The Light of the World,’ etc. 


Crown 8vo. Ss. met. 


Lonpon: LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 


CASSELL & CO.S ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEW VOLU MES. 
AN ENTIRELY NEW YEAR-BOOK. 
THE YEAR-BOOK OF SCIENCE. Edited by Professor 


Bonney, F.R.S., and containing Contributions by Leading Scientific Writers, 
7s. 6d. [Now Ready, 
VOLUME V. OF THE NEW AND REVISED EDITION OF 
CASSELL’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. With New 
and Original Illustrations specially executed for this Edition. The Text care- 
fully Revised throughout. Extra crown 4to, 9s. 
VOL. VIII. O 


ENGLISH WRITERS. By Henry Mortey, LL.D., 
Emeritus Professor of English Literature, University College, London. Vol. 
VIII. From SuRREY TO SPENSER. 55. 


SMUGGLING DAYS AND SMUGGLING WAYS; 
or, The Story of a Lost Art. By Lieut. the Hon. HENry N. SHoreg, R.N., 
Author of ‘The Flight of the L apwing : or, Jottings in China and Japan,’ etc. 
With numerous Plans and Drawings by the Author. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 
7s. 6d. 


VERNON HEATH’S RECOLLECTIONS. Large 
crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 10s. 6d. 

THE NEW WORK BY PIERRE LOTI. 

THE BOOK OF PITY AND OF DEATH. By PIERRE 
Loti, Member of the French Academy. Translated by Mr. T. P. O'Connor, 
M.P. Small crown 8vo, antique paper, cloth gilt, 5s. [Now Ready. 

NEW WORK BY DR. CONAN DOYLE. 
THE DOINGS OF RAFFLES HAW. By A. Conan 


Doyie, Author of ‘ Micah Clarke,’ ‘The White Company,’ etc. Small crown 
3vO0, antique paper, cloth gilt, 5s. [Now Ready. 


NEW VOLUMES OF 


CASSELL’S aewenenngen SERIES. 


est English, American and Continental 
orm Price of 7s. 6d. each. 


Consisting of Copyright Novels by'the 
Authors, published at a U 
THE LITTLE MINISTER. By J. M. Barrig, Author of 
‘A Window in Thrums.’ 
Norice.—The large First and Second Editions of ‘The Little Minister’ havin 


already been exhausted,a Third Edition has been prepared, which ts now ready. 
SYBIL KNOX, or Home Again : A Story of To-day. 
By Epv vARD E. H \LE, Author ‘East and West,’ ‘The Man without a 


Country,’ etc. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, Ludgate Hill, London. 


ORIENTAL TRANSLATION FUND. 
NEW SERIES. 
7. Second Volume of Rehatsek’s translation of Mirkhond’s 


General History is now ready, It contains the Moslem version 
of our Bible stories, from the death of Misa (Moses), to the mission of 
I’sa (Jesus), about whose birth, life, and death many details are given ; 
also the biographies of Alexander the Great, of certain philosophers, 
and of the kings of the first four Persian dynasties, etc. ete. 

Copies of this volume (price ten shillings) can be obtained at the 
office of the Oriental Translation Fund, Royal Asiatic Society, 22 
Albemarle Street, W., and from all Booksellers. 

F. F. ARBUTHNOT. 








SECOND SERIES. 
Now Ready. Price One Shilling. 


TWENTY 
MODERN MEN 


FROM 
THE NATIONAL OBSERVER 


The LIVERPOOL DAILY POST says :— 
‘ The sketches are immensely clever in their way.’ 
The GLASGOW HERALD says :- 

‘ The second series is as good as the first. . . . Every sentence that is not a 
brilliant paradox sparkles with an epigram, and the analysis of character is 
generally clever.’ 

The YORKSHIRE POST says :— 

‘The second series were certainly worth reproducing. The charm of these 

sketches lies in their entire independence.’ 


LONDON: EDWARD ARNOLD, 
37 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, W.C. 





Just Published. Price 1s. 


OUR HOME ARMY. Being a Reprint of Letters 
published in Zhe 7imes in November and December 1891. With 
a Preface and Notes. To which are appended suggestions for 
remedying some of the existing defects in -s condition of the 
British Army on-the Home Establishment. By H. O. ARNOLD- 
Forster, Author of ‘Ina C onning Tower,’ etc. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, Ludgate Hill, London, 














RANKINE’S LAND-OWNERSHIP IN SCOTLAND. 


Tuirp Epition. 
This Day, in One Vol., royal 8vo, price 4 


A TREATISE ON THE RIGHTS AND BURDENS 
INCIDENT TO THE OWNERSHIP OF LANDS AND OTHER 
HERITAGES IN SCOTLAND. 

By JOHN RANKINE, M.A., Apvocare, 


Professor of Scots Law in U niversity of Edinburgh. 


BELL & BRADFUTE, EDINBURGH, 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the BEST 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH 
BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS FROM ONE CUINEA PER ANNUM 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for weekly exchange of Books 
at the houses of Subscribers) FROM TWO 
CUINEAS PER ANNUM. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS FROM TWO CUINEAS 
PER ANNUM. 


N.B.—Two or three friends may unite in One Subscription, and 
thus lessen the cost of carriage. 


LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 


TOWN AND VILLAGE CLUBS SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post free. 


SALE DEPARTMENT. 


All the Leading Books of Past Seasons are on Sale, second-hand, 
at greatly Reduced Prices. 


LISTS GRATIS AND POST FREE. 

















MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 
10 to 12 BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 
is in daily communication with this Library. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limitep) 


30 to 84 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
241 BROMPTON ROAD, $.W.; and 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, E.C, 
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Observations in Philistia. By Harold Frederic . 456 
The War Office on Trial. By H. O. Arnold 
Forster ‘ : : ; P . . +458 
Irish Love Song. By Katharine Tynan . . 459 
The Persian Tetrastich. By Sir F. J. Goldsmid . 460 
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Macleod of Assynt and Montrose. ; . 460 


‘Fudge about Opium’. : : ‘ . 46) 
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[ NDIA, CEYLON, JAVA, QUEENSLAND, 
BURMAH, PERSIA, EAST AFRICA, Ete. 


BRITISH INDIA STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY (LIMTD.) 
BRITISH INDIA ASSOCIATION. 


MAIL STEAMERS FROM LONDON TO 


REFUSE ALL IMITATIONS OF 


W™: POLSON'S 























CORN FLOUR 


| 


CALCUTTA. ZANZIBAR. 
MADRAS. MOMBASSA, 
COLOMBO. BRISBANE, 
RANGOON. BATAVIA. 
MAURITIUS. ROCKHAMPTON. 
BOMBAY. TOWNSVILLE. 
KURRACHEE. MARYBOROUGH. 


BAGHDAD. 

Delivering Mails, Passengers, Specie, and Cargo at all the principal Ports of 
INDIA, BURMAH, EAST AFRICA, QUEENSLAND, and JAVA. 
Every Comfort for a Tropical Voyage. 

Apply to Gray, Dawes & Co., 13 Austin-friars, E.C., and 4 Pall Mall East, S.W., 
or to GELLATLY, HANKEY, SEWELL & Co., Albert Square, Manchester, 51 Pal 
Mall, and Dock House, Billiter Street, London. 


Used in the QUEEN’S HOUSEHOLD for many Years. 


The ORIGINAL and FIRST Manufactured 
in Great Britain. 


Manufacturer to H.M. the QUEEN. 
WM. POLSON & CO.. PASTRY. and 





AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA, NEW ZEALAND. 


THE ORIENT LINE MAIL STEAMERS 
EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
above Colonies, calling a1 PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUEZ, 
and COLOMBO. STEAMERS among the LARGEST and FASTEST afloat, 
High-Class Cuisine, Electric Lighting, Hot and Cold Baths, Good Ventilation, and 


every comfort. 1 Off 
— Head Offices— 
F. GREEN & CO., and FENCHURCH AVENUE, 


Managers—{'\NDERSON, ANDERSON & CO., { > 
For passage apply to the latter firm, ats FENCHURCH AVENUE, E.C.; or 
to the Branch Office, 16 COCKSPUR STREET, S.W. 





NORDDEUTSCHER LLOYD. 
EXPRESS AND Mait SERVICES FROM SOUTHAMPTON. 
TO NEW YORK 


qEvery Wednesday and Sunday. Special Train from Waterloo morning of sailing. 
Shortest route by celebrated Express Fleet. 


TO AUSTRALIA, a Suez Canal, every 28 days. 
TO CHINA, wa Suez Canal, every 28 days. 
Fastest Vessels in the China Trade. 

Excursions to Germany, Italy, and the Mediterranean. Cuisine and accommoda- 
tion unsurpassed. General Agents: KELLER, WALLIS & CO., 32 Cockspur 
Street, Charing Cross, and 65, 66, and 67 Gracechurch_ Street, City; or PHILLIPS 

—_34 


& Graves, Botolph House, Eastcheap, E.C. 2 ‘ 





ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST 


Grand Diploma of Honour, Edinburgh, 1890; Two Prize 
edals, Paris, 


IRISH CAMBRIC POCKET HANDKERCHIEFS 


Hemstitched : * 
Ladies’ .. .- 2/11d Ps 
Gents’ .. so. aes a 





~~ Children’s bordered 1/3) N 
FESS Gos GR 
IRISH DAMASK TABLE LINEN 


Fish Napkins, 2/11 per doz. Dinner Napkins, 5/6 per doz. Table Cloths, 2 

ards square, oft1 ; 24 yards by 3 yards, 5/11 each. Kitchen Table Cloths, 114d. each. 

5 Huckaback Towels, 4/6 per doz. Frilled Linen Pillow Cases from 1/4} each. 
Monograms, Crests, Coats of Arms, Initials, etc., woven and embroidered. 


IRISH LINEN COLLARS, CUFFS & SHIRTS 


Ladies’ and Children’s Collars, 3-fold, 3/6 per doz. Gents’ q-fold, 4/11 per doz 
Cuffs for Ladies or Gentlemen, from 5/11. Matchless Shirts, best quality, Long- 
cloth, with 4-fold Linen Fronts and Cuffs, 35/6 the half-dozen (to measure, 


2/ extra). 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Belfast. 


By Special Appointments to the Queen and the Empress Frederick of Germany.) 
ore _ Please name this Publication. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO.’S PUBLICATIONS 


NEW NOVEL BY MRS. vega c be 


Three vols. crown 8vo, 315. 


THE MARRIAGE OF ELINOR. By Mrs. Ovrprant, 


Author of ‘ The Ra ‘ Kirsteen,’ ‘ Hester,’ ‘He That Will Not,’ etc. 


NEW BOOK BY HENRY JAMES. 
Now Ready, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


THE LESSON il THE MASTER, and Other Stories. 


By Henry J AMEs. 
DAILY CHRONICLE.—‘“ 
stories that Mr. Henry | — “7 us ever written, and there is not « 
unmarked by individualit 


he Lesson of the Master” is a satisfying book. It contains two of the best 
1€ page in the book which is conventional or 


NEW BOOK BY shoes menge — 


w Ready, crown 8v 


ELEMENTS OF ECONOMICS ” OF INDUSTRY: 


being the First Volume of PS lemet Its of Economics.’ By At F RED MARSHALL, Professor of Politic: i 
Economy in the Ur niversity fC: umbridge, sometime Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. 
e* 7h wk is an abridgment of Professor Marshall's “P, rin yon of Economics,’ Vol. 1., 
wil ‘th j the ad ition ofalt hapt er on Trades Unions. 


THIRD AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


Now Ready, crown 8vo, cloth, 8s. 


THE RELATIONS S OF MIND AND BRAIN. By 


, fem zy CALDI fessor of Moral Philos phy in the Ur liversity of Edi 
> present edition has en vevised to ali v fi r COMS tderation of Lan Luas re as beari 
f r fresh light on the relations of Mind and Bod; 





en Hope mies po 3Y PROFE SSOR JAMES. 
dy, crown 8v 
TEXT- BOOK, OF, PSYCHOLOGY. By WILLIAM 
gy in liversity. 
.* An abride nt rofessor ye ss larger work, e Principles of Psychology. 


NEW EDITION Ol PROFESSOR At S “HEAT. 


ow Ready, crown 8vo, 
HEAT. By P. G. Tart, M.A. ‘Sec.R.S.E. 
Natura 


Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh. 
wes ag Sci taghe a W. W. a 


MATHEMATICAL RECREATIONS AND  PRO- 





BLEMS OF PAST AND PRESENT IMES. By W Rouse Batti, M.A ind Lecturer 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 
NEW BOOK alas laggueniys ped H. BUTCHER. 
Cri wi ve 
SOME ASPECTS OF ‘THE GREEK GENIUS. 
rid 5. a. ice fessor of Greek, Edinburgh University, formerly Fellow of Trinity Coll 
Cambrid ge, and | of UY nive vi College, Oxford. 
Tl: WE S.—‘ Admirable and scholarly.’ 
OXFORD MAGA. IN E.—‘ The whole volume is delightfully fresh and readable.’ 


ee ee MAHAFFY. 
ow Ready, cr Sv 7S. 
IN. GREEK “HISTORY, i 
and Professor of Ancient History in the University of 
i Studies in Greece. 


PROBLEMS 


MAHAFFY, D.D., Fellow of Trir nity Cc llege, Dublin, a 
Dublin ; Author of ‘ Social Lif Greece, *Ram lesa 


NEW +“ bag: — D M DITION. 





THIRTEEN SATIRES, OF JUVENAL, _ Translated 
into Englist ALEXANDER — . .D., Warden of Trinity College in the University of 

Rs py ne. New and Revised Ed 
ADEM Y.—‘ A version which is \ a W thy t to — by the side of such masterpieces of faithful rendering 


, Lang’s Zheocritus, and Bute and Lang's V dyssey. The rendering is both close and 


if be easy to quote many happy om rns from this excellent piece of work.’ 
while it is certainly faithful. : 


as ieaans Lucret 


vigorous, and it woul 


SPECTATOR. 





‘ This version strikes us as vigorous, 


NEW VOLUME OF ‘TWELVE ENGLISH STATESMEN. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d 


QUEEN ELIZABETH. | By Epwarp SPENCER 


Professor of History, liversity College, Lon , ; 
ST. JAMES'S GAZE T TE.—‘ Able, pen ae ting and independent. . . . An eminently satisfactory piece « 
work.’ 
OBSERVER.—‘ Mr. Beesly’s monograph is both clever and picturesque.’ 


NEW BOOK BY THE L ATE PROFE SSOR FREEMAN. 


HISTORICAL ESSAYS. “By E. 


3EESLY, 


¢ 
1 


A. Freeman, D.C.L., 
» Regius Professor ¢ dern History, Oxford. yurth Series. 
ri ME S.—‘ Professor Freeman’s historical work is never ephemeral. . . . There is, as every one would expect, 
the same thoroughness of treatment, the same fundamental conception of the unity and continuity of history. 
All the essays have seen the light before, all are worthy of preservation in permanent form. 


SIR CHARLES _ KE AND SP oe R WILKINSON. 


"rown 8vo, 35S. 


IMPERIAL DEFENCE. By the Right Hon. Sir CHarLEs 


DitkeE, Bart., Author of ‘Greater Britain’ and ‘ P roblems of Senin Britain’; and SpENSER WILKINSON, 
Author of ‘Citizen Soldiers’ and ‘ The Brain of an Army.’ 
71MES.—‘ A contribution to the higher policy of defence which invites serious study, and will reward it, even 
if the attitude of the reader towards the writers is often one of dissent.’ 


NEW VOLUME OF MR. BUTLER’S TRANSLATION OF DANTE. 


Now Ready, crown 8vo, cloth ras. 6d. 
Edited, 


THE HELL OF DANTE ALIGHIERI. 


Translation and Notes, by ARTHUR JouNn But Ler, late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
*,* Uniform with the ‘ Purgator3 y and Paradise’ already published. 
TIME S.— The completion of a work by which Mr. Butler has earned the gratitude of all students of Dante’s 
great poem.’ 


with 


Now Published, fcap. 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


POEMS. By Wixiiam Watson. 


** This b ‘olume is in substance mainly a Reprint of the Second Edition of ‘ Wordsworth's Grave, and other 
Poems, with the addition of 26 Short P. ieces, most of which have already been contributed to periodicals. 
TIMES.—'‘ It is true poetry ; its inspiration is genuine and individual, and its execution is full of various 
melody.’ 
NEW VOLUMES OF THE sag APER RE-ISSUE OF THE G — TREASURY SERIES. 
Now Ready, 18mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net each 


THE SUNDAY BOOK OF POETRY. Selected and 


Arranged by C. F. ALEXANDER, Author of ‘ Hymns for Little Children.’ 


THE BALLAD BOOK. A Selection of the Choicest 


British Ballads. By WiLL1AM ALLINGHAM. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 





THE METHODS OF 


WORKS 


BY 
THE LATE ‘PROF. FREEMAN. 


HISTORICAL ESSAYS. First Series, 
Fourth Edition. 8vo, ros. 6d. 

HISTORICAL ESSAYS. Second Series, 
Third Edition, With Additional Essays. 8vo, 
10s. 6d. 

HISTORICAL ESSAYS. Third Series, 
8vo, 12s. 

HISTORICAL 

STUDY. Eight Lectures at Oxford. 8vo, ros. 6d. 

ACADEMY. 


able wi yrk. 


‘It contains a great deal of admir- 


| THE CHIEF PERIODS OF EUROPEAN 


THE OFFICE OF THE 


Professor of | 





HISTORY. Six Lectures read in the University 
of Oxford, with an Essay on GREEK CITIES 
NDER ROMAN RULE. 8vo, tos. 6d. 
WESTMINSTER REVIEW .— Masterly in form 
and in substance. 
FOUR OXFORD LECTURES, | 1887. 
FIFTY YEARS OF EUROPEAN HISTORY 
PEUTONIC CONQUEST IN GAUL AND 
BRITAIN. 68vo, 
HISTORICAI 


PROFESSOR. Inaugural Lecture at Oxford. 


COMP: ARATIVE POLTTICS. Lectures 
at the Royal Institution. To which is added 
‘THe Unity or Hi 14 

ENG 1. ISH TOWNS AND DISTRICTS. 
\ Series of Addresses and Essay VO, 14S. 


HISTORICAL AND ARCHITECTURAL 
SKETCHES; CHIEFLY ITALIAN. _ Iilus 


trated by the Author. ( h, 10s. 6d 
SUBJECT AND NEIGHBOI R L ANDS 


OF VENICE.  Illustrat ( 


THE GROWTH OF THE ENGLISH 
CONSTITUTION FROM THE EARLIEST 
TIMES. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

SAT DAY REVIEW :—‘*N k ild pos- 

SIDIy em re lit tudent f our constitutional 

DISESTABLISHMENT AND DISEN- 
DOWMENT. WHAT ARE THEY? Fourth 
Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 

GREATER GREECE AND GREATER 
BRITAIN: GEORGE WASHINGTON, THE 
EXPANDER OF ENGLAND. With = an 
Appendix on IMPERIAL FEDERATION. Crown 8vo, 


HISTORY OF THE CATHEDRAL 
CHURCH OF WELLS. Crown 8vo, cloth, 


3s. 6d. 
WILLIAM THE CONQUERS ‘vig Crown 
vo, cloth, 2 . [Twelve English Statesmen. 
TIMES.—‘ Gives with great picturesqueness .. . 


the dramatic incidents of a memorable career far re- 
moved from our times and our manner of thi nking.’ 
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NOTES 

Tue Parliamentary record of the week has been neither 
interesting nor profitable, though a certain amount of 
necessary work has been overtaken in Committee of Supply. 
The prospect of passing any bills seems almost hopeless. 
On Friday Mr. Swift MacNeill moved to disallow the votes 
of three directors of the East Africa Company who had 
voted for the grant in aid of the Mombasa Railway. No 
one impugned the good faith or disinterestedness of these 
gentlemen : all that was desired by Mr. James Lowther, at 
any rate, was the assertion of a well-established principle, 
though Mr. MacNeill and his friends were also anxious, 
in all probability, to lay a little trap for the Govern- 
ment. Mr. Balfour unluckily walked straight into it: con- 
ceiving himself bound to support his friends. He did not, 
of course, make a party matter of it, but he exercised all 
his ingenuity to prove that the case in hand was exactly 
on all-fours with that of Mr. Plunket and the London 
and North-Western Railway, where the vote had been 
allowed. Mr. Gladstone replied in a speech of equal 
subtlety but, it must be allowed, of greater cogency. He 
who so excels in making the worst cause appear the better 
cannot but shine when he has a good one to champion. 
Finally, despite the First Lord, Mr. MacNeill’s motion was 
carried by a majority of five. The rest of the afternoon 
and the whole of the evening sitting were taken up by the 
usual sort of rambling discussion on the Army Estimates. 





Tue Naval Estimates were debated on Monday night. 
The sum voted was £14,240,200, being an increase of 
£25,100 on the previous year, not including the contri- 
bution from the fund created by the Naval Defence Act, 
nor the unexpended balances. The First Lord had a com- 
paratively favourable account to render of the progress in 
building, all the first-class battle-ships in the dockyards 
being now afloat, though four remain to be delivered by 
the contractors, and five more will be rendered again 
effective by a process of reboilering and general recon- 
struction in the next two years. The immediate schemes 
of work excited not a little criticism: they include the 
construction of no more than three first-class battle-ships 
and ten torpedo-boats. Lord George Hamilton justifies 
this by the fact that he will shortly promulgate a far less 
modest plan of building. The notable point about this is 
the temporary stoppage in the supply of fast cruisers. In 
these, as in the number of our battle-ships, the Navy is 
merely neck and neek with foreign navies ; but, as the 
First Lord himself recognises, this is no fit standard for 
Britain when colonial and foreign stations are so many and 
so fruitful of wear and tear. Not even to rearrange the 
plan of supply is the Admiralty justified in delay. So 
long as there is no immediate prospect of war, the present 
plan may do well enough ; but the First Lord and his 
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advisers must live as if any moment might produce an 
invasion ; and in case of invasion we need, and must 
have, more cruisers and still more. Nothing can justify 
any neglect of this arm of the service. 





and expanse of heating surface to horse-power—no jug- 
glery in words can hide the fact that the Department has 
found it necessary to ‘climb down.’ Yet here (as ever) 
the story tells of delay. The number of men to be voted 
this year is 74,100: and 2000 more are shortly to be added. 
Admiral Field was able to show that the reserve is ineff- 
cient in numbers and, to some extent, in experience ; that 
we require more seamen and more marines; that in case 
of war we have barely a sufficient supply to commence 
with, and that a few severe battles would give us a navy 
altogether undermanned. Not much was heard, either 
in the statement or in the debate, of guns. Yet it is 
evident that the Admiralty is still at the mercy of the 
artillery enthusiast. The proportion of guns of large calibre 
is still excessive, and will continue to be so, despite the fact 
that last year’s manceuvres showed that the comparative 
merit of the unmanageable and of easily handled artil- 
lery requires to be reconsidered in the light of experience. 
True, only one 110-ton gun figures in this year’s list ; but 
there are twenty-nine 67-ton guns, and an infinite variety 
in the styles of the smaller guns, which can but produce 
confusion if the ammunition department be compelled to 
work at high pressure. 





Tue evening wound up with a skirmish over the 
Scots Education Code, some half-dozen or so Scots Glad- 
stonian members withstanding the Lord Advocate to 
his face, without any result. On Tuesday there was a 
good deal more Committee of Supply, and Mr. Chap- 
lin made a long statement about the prevalence of foot- 
and-mouth disease in Scotland. Mr. Provand brought 
forward a resolution as to the incidence of Imperial and 
local taxation: a burning question on all Radical plat- 
forms, which naturally procured a speedy count-out. Such 
are the enthusiasm and devotion of your latter-day Oppo- 
sition. On Wednesday Mr. Ellis tabled a motion for ex- 
tending to Wales the benefit of those three F’s which 
have so notoriously solved the agrarian problem in Ire- 
land. Mr. Gladstone made a most characteristie speech, 
declining to support the bill because the subject was not 
ripe for treatment (7.e. the cat had not yet jumped), but 
professing to make a great deal of Mr. Ellis’s ‘facts,’ and 
desiring information on the points he raised. Mr. Chaplin, 
for the Government, opposed the bill, which was thrown 
out bya handsome majority. Subsequently Mr. Conybeare 
behaved as he generally does @ propos of two ruffians to be 
hanged next morning. On Thursday the Supplementary 
Estimates, the Vote on Account, and the Report of Supply 
produced so much gabble that in the end the closure had 
to be applied. 
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In respect of the foot-and-mouth disease, it was agreed 
that Mr. Chaplin had taken the wisest course to stamp it out. 
As Mr. Chaplin himself argued, the preventive measures 
are capable of being applied with such severity that the 
cure may be worse than the disorder ; but, at the same 
time, if the local authorities in Yorkshire had closed the 
markets in time, that county had now shown a clean bill 
of health. Major Rasch was informed that, so far as Essex 
is concerned, every facility will be granted to prevent loss 
to those farmers who habitually supply the Metropolitan 
market. The plague is now in its intancy. Forty-nine out- 
breaks have occurred, and these have cost the country some 
£15,000. In 1878 a similar outburst cost three northern 
counties alone about £300,000. So that everything is 
to be gained by present stringency in the application of 
local powers, though great hardship to the breeder and 
grazier is involved therein. Mr. Chaplin is hopetul—and 
he has the agricultural members with him—that the evil 
may shortly be eradicated. 





Ar Islington on Tuesday Mr. Goschen delivered a 
spirited and effective speech, devoted in the main to a 
defence of his financial policy. He rightly based the 
claim of the Government to the country’s approbation 
upon its success all round; but, as his own department had 
been specially selected for attack, he was willing and ready 
to defend it. He made short work of the people who 
hint, rather than say, that the nation should pay a higher 
rate of interest than is necessary in order to keep the 
fundholders in a good humour and prevent them from 
gambling ; and next proceeded to take some little credit 
to himself for having widened the basis of taxation. Mr. 
Fowler's stock charge against him was that he had trittered. 
He had lowered the duty on tea and tobacco, but he had 
frittered ; he had remitted half-a-million of the inhabited 
house duty, but he had frittered; he had strengthened 
the army and navy, but he had frittered ; he had found a 
couple of millions for free education, but he had frittered. 
Mr. Goschen then dealt with grants in aid of local taxa- 
tion, which he warmly defended, protesting strongly 
against the idea that relief of the rates means simply put- 
ting money into the ground-landlord’s pocket. He also 
took occasion to complain of one or two glaring inaccura- 
cies into which Mr. Fowler had been betrayed, and pointed 
out how such misstatements were picked up and circu- 
lated among the rank and file of the party. A brief 
allusion to Ireland brought to a close a notable enough 
discourse. 





Lorp Rosezery, who has thought it worth his while 
ence more to accept the Chairmanship of the London 
County Council, addressed his Finsbury constituents on 
Monday night in that flippant vein which is rapidly be- 
coming characteristic of his speeches. His explanation 
of the introduction of political considerations into the 
contest was witty, but not serious. Lord Rosebery 
knows very well, as his own words show, that zeal for 
political factions is a disadvantage to any municipality. 
Likewise he knows (or ought to know) that the blame lies 
upon his own friends, that the Government is innocent, 
and that the next election will be entirely municipal. 
His lordship’s explanations of the causes of victory were 
in a measure accurate—where they coincide with those 
already set forth in the Conservative press. They are 
inaccurate where they do but consist of bitter personal 
attacks, veiled under flippancies, upon Lord Randolph 
Churchill and Sir Henry James. And the remainder of 
the address is no less laughable than that in which Mr. 
M‘Dougall boasted his intention of making London the 
happiest city in the world—by his peculiar methods. A 
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Progressive has been appointed to the Vice-Chair of the 
Council: this is but the spoils of victory. No Moderate 
can object to Mr. Dickenson’s appointment to the Deputy- 
Chairmanship, because he is an enthusiast for his work 
and does it really well. The only Moderate Aldermen are 
Sir John Lubbock and Mr. Beachcroft—a faddist on the 
Housing of the Poor—who are now associated with Mr. 
‘Ben’ Tillett. 





Tue news of the week includes a threefold attack on 
British interests in East Africa. First, and most flagrant, 
is the persistent opposition by the Labouchere-Gladstone 
party to the grant for the preliminary survey of the 
Mombasa-Victoria Railway, through all stages and on 
every pretext. Less serious, but disquieting enough, are 
the defeat of Captain Rogers and the sepoy force enlisted 
by the British East Africa Company near Witu, and the 
disaster—or at least check—apparently encountered by 
Commissioner Johnston and the African Lakes Company's 
officials in Nyasaland. Of the last event, all that is 
known is that two of the Sikh police and a like number of 
Zanzibaris were killed, and that Dr. Watson and Mr. King 
of the Lakes Company were wounded. The scene of the 
affair was Fort Johnston, a critical point on the Shiré River, 
and this suggests fighting with the back to the wall, either 
against slave-hunters or native chiefs, or both. Such an 
incident strongly emphasises the necessity of pushing on 
the work of connecting the Lake regions with the coast or 
with a British base by the railway-work our Parliamentary 
Arabs are bent on obstructing at all hazards to British 


interests and British subjects. 





In Canada the results of the bye-elections, necessary 
owing to the investigations into corrupt practices, show 
that the Government is winning the support of the elec- 
torate more and more. When the present House was 
elected the Conservatives had a bare working majority : 
but fifteen votes (counting thirty in a division) have this 
year been added to their score. Even counties whose 
colour has been ‘red’ for thirty years have turned, and 
the Loyalist successes are no less significant in districts 
that have everything to gain from Reciprocity than in 
French or Orange districts. The Liberals are in dismay, 
casting about for a policy, and only able to propose aca- 
demic resolutions about the right to conclude commercial 
treaties. The estimates show a decrease in the amount to 
be raised by taxation of two million dollars and a-half. 
And several minor matters have been amicably settled with 
the States, the question of Reciprocity being for the present 
postponed by consent. Mr. Mercier, who has not as yet 
been arrested, proposes to commence lawyer in New York. 
The place and the trade are apt. 

Lorp Sauissury has stated that, as the Commissioners 
have reported that the Alaskan fisheries are suffer- 
ing no hurt from the operations of the British Colum- 
bian seal-fishers, he sees no reason for maintaining the 
modus vivendi in extra-territorial waters during the pro- 
gress of the arbitration on the American claims ; or, if 
British vessels are to be forbidden to fish within a thirty- 
mile radius of the sealing-shore grounds, he thinks it 
would be fair to restrict the American ‘ catch’ to thirty 
thousand seals. The American politicians, from the Presi- 
dent down, take great umbrage at this fair statement, and 
mightily fret and fume—with an eye upon the Irish Vote. 
They talk of invasions of honourable understanding and of 
the ‘ comity of nations,’ and declare that ‘ American rights’ 
—that is to say, the unheard-of claim put forward by the 
American authorities to arrest the vessels and subjects of 
a foreign Power, under United States law, in an open sea 
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a hundred miles from land—will be vindicated with all 
the resources at their command. In effect this would 
mean a breach of the comity of nations and of friendly 
relations with this country: to say nothing of ruining the 
chances of arbitration. But it is pretty certain that, in 
spite of electioneering incitements, those who use these 
threats will not venture to act upon them. 





Tue week’s obituary includes the names of Prince Louis 
of Hesse, husband of the late Princess Alice; of Mr. 
William Taylor, ex-Commissioner of Patna, a man with a 
real grievance—real yet unredressed—against the India 
Office ; and of Dr. E. A. Freeman, a scholar of vast learn- 
ing, an historian of the most conspicuous excellence and 
accomplishment, a man with a temper and many fads. 
In Lord Hampden the country has lost one who made 
a firm and capable Speaker of the House of Commons 
during a singularly trying period. It was his lot to see 
the rise of an odious and impudent system of obstruction 
which impeded the business of the country, which gave 
rise to not a few disreputable and shameful scenes, but 
which from the point of view of its parents cannot be 
said to have been altogether unjustifiable or unsuccessful, 
seeing that it contributed largely to convert the majority 
of one of the English parties to Home Rule. Mr. Brand's 
conduct in the Chair was eminently dignified and worthy ; 
he spared no effort to mitigate the evils which he could 
not cure; and he won the sincere respect of all men. 
What persuaded a man of his sense and coolness to take 
sides with the Irish Nationalists on the question of the 
Union is hard to tell; but so it was. Principal Cairns 
was a highly valued and much-esteemed member of the 
United Presbyterian body, respectable if not great both 
as a divine and as a preacher. The Roman Catholic 
Archbishop of Edinburgh belonged to the old-fashioned 
order of prelate: that is to say, he performed his duties 
faithfully but without ostentation, and found it possible to 
disseminate the views of his Church consistently with a 
regard for the sensibilities of those who differed from him. 





Tue Murrieta agony has come to an end at last. On 
Wednesday the Court of Chancery appointed a receiver on 
the application of the Trustees and Executors’ Corporation 
and the Debenture Corporation, which may be held to 
represent the debenture-holders. And thus virtually ends 
a firm possessed at one time of probably £10,000,000, with 
a business worth £300,000 per annum. It was South 
America, where the Murrietas occupied an unique position, 
that ruined the house. Despite great knowledge of the 
continent, an insatiate desire for big profits set it reck- 
lessly exploiting Argentina; and, like the Barings, it 
has come to grief. The Murrietas certainly deserved their 
fate, yet one cannot but regret the downfall of so great a 
house, especially as some others that are pressing into the 
vacant field deserve not much respect or confidence. 


Ir is said, and perhaps with truth, that arrangements 
have been made for the formation of a company to take 
over the immense mass of unsaleable securities constituting 
the residuum of the Baring assets. The Bank of Eng- 
land has got tired of financing the estate, and desires 
to be relieved of a troublesome burden ; hence the present 
scheme, which will no doubt be rendered a success by the 
assistance of the guarantors to the fund. The Stock Ex- 
change will breathe more freely, for it has always been 
apprehensive of heavy realisations, or attempts to realise, 
the securities held by the Bank. Should the project be 
accomplished, the prospect for South American securities 
—now the Murrietas have gone—will become clearer. 
Already, indeed, there has been a change for the better. 
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A LESSON IN DEMOCRACY 


YHE smashing defeat of the ‘ Moderates’ should 
teach a great many lessons to a great many 
people. To begin with the little ones, it seems to 
show the importance of names. ‘Progressive’ is not 
good, but it is magnificent compared to ‘ Moderate.’ 
Enthusiasm for moderation, if not quite a contradic- 
tion in terms, is a practical impossibility, and nobody 
showed any. If one had cross-examined any candi- 
date who willingly called himself Moderate as to what 
it was that he was moderately, he would have had to 
own that it was Progressive ; and this being so, it ought 
not to be wondered at that no one was more than mode- 
rately anxious for his success : that except in the City, 
where the voters have really some pretension to be 
called intelligent, there was a complete want of that 
burning zealotry which is necessary to make more than 
two well-disposed persons out of five submit them- 
selves to the degrading ordeal of scribbling ina rabbit- 
hutch a paper to be clandestinely sneaked into a tin 
box. It is to be hoped that in 1895 the anti-Burns- 
Webb-Parkinson candidates will have nothing moderate 
about them, and will call themselves something more 
inspiriting. Tory is the right name for every man of 
honesty and good sense in public life at present ; but 
perhaps that is too good to hope for at all. 

This leads up to the next small point, which is that 
the elections ought to be managed, on the anti-Radical 
side, on purely party lines. If the managing Conserva- 
tives had fought the elections openly and heartily on 
the political basis, with avowed Conservative candidates, 
and had insisted upon their voters polling, the result 
would have been different, as The St. James's Gazette 
showed clearly enough. But half- or quarter-hearted 
local work, unsupported by anything more effective than 
public meetings and newspaper articles, is not enough, 
What really brings voting-papers into the tin can is 
not speeches by political lords and privy councillors, 
but little men (or women) who go and hustle the voter 
when he comes home to his tea, and give him no peace 
until he listlessly subsides into the rabbit-hutch. The 
Tories fight their parliamentary elections in London well 
enough, but they have not yet taken the trouble to 
fight anything else—except in the City. 

These minor considerations lead naturally to the 
more important and interesting aspects of the affair. 
First comes the fact that the recent elections were but 
another and most striking example of the great truth 
that no one is ever able to predict, with any degree of 
certainty, anything whatever about the result of a 
popular election upon a democratic basis. It is easy 
enough to theorise afterwards—as above—upon the 
event. But a fortnight ago no one knew that the 
follies of the late County Council had not gone far 
enough to interest Conservative voters, and there was 
no means of knowing it. Nor do we know now that, 
whenever the general election comes, they will be in- 
terested in it, nor that the voters who voted Progressive 
the other day will vote Radical then, nor anything in 
the least certain or definite about what will happen. 
From this it follows that politicians for the time-being 
in charge of the destinies of the country ought never 
to think about future elections at all, nor to consider 
for a moment what effect this or that proceeding upon 
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their part will have upon the polls. It is labour 
lost, because they cannot possibly tell. What they 
should think about is doing their business, legisla- 
tive or administrative, as well as they know how. 
However much pains they may take, they can never 
have any kind of moderately reasonable assurance that 
any given miscellaneous body of persons will be pleased 
or displeased with them ; and therefore it is no manner 
of use to think about it. Since it is of no use, it must 
be, and it is, pernicious: because the only influence which 
can be exercised by such speculations is to make the 
speculator do what he would otherwise not do, or leave 
undone what he would otherwise do—that is, in one 
sense or another, depart from the course which his 
moral character and his good sense would, if left to 
themselves, induce him to pursue. It was on this prin- 
ciple that a very great and conspicuous success of the 
present Government, namely, Mr. Balfour’s administra- 
tion in Ireland as Chief Secretary, was achieved. In 
calling it a success we do not, of course, mean that it 
induced or ever will induce voters to support Minis- 
terial candidates. It is impossible to say, and we shall 
never know, whether it has done or will do that. It 
was a success because it has given to some millions of 
the Queen’s subjects in Ireland four or five years of 
peace and prosperity in the place of misery, confusion, 
and alarm. That is the sort of achievement which a 
statesman ought to value, and which we doubt not that 
Mr. Balfour values, more than a dozen satisfactory 
general elections. 

Now, it is pretty well known that indiscreet persons, 
believing in the chimera of their own power to mani- 
pulate voters, have urged upon the Government vari- 
ous more or less (but mainly more) fantastic schemes 
for dishing the Radicals, by the adoption of heroic 
projects of revolutionary legislation, whether in the 
one-adult-one-vote-and-equal-electoral-districts line of 
business, or by way of interferences with trade in- 
tended as sops for ‘ Labour, or otherwise. It is not 
to be supposed that much heed was ever given to 
their counsels; but the recent demonstration of the 
truth that masses of British voters are 





not reason- 
able beings whose actions can be calculated before- 
hand but—arbitrary instruments of Destiny of which 
you can only say that they will do as they please and, 
like Max O’Rell’s cabman, not ‘care a damn for no- 
body, ought to satisfy them of the utter baselessness 
of their visions. A good example of the fatuity of all 
such designs is the circumstance that many Unionists 
of both persuasions truly believe that the enfranchise- 
ment of women would promote the electoral welfare of 
Unionist candidates. The peculiarity of the County 
Council electorate is that women have votes. It cer- 
tainly does not follow from the elections of Saturday week 
that female voters for Parliament would vote Radical ; 
but God only knows how they would vote, and it is very 
certain that the advocates of female suffrage do not 
know. If these considerations were laid well to heart 
by the leaders of the Unionist party, the victory of the 
London Progressives would be an immense blessing to 
the Unionist party at the expense of the ratepayers 
of London. ‘Those unhappy and ill-advised persons 
will no doubt pay heavily for their behaviour. It 
is easy to picture the new County Council, aided 
and abetted by a new Radical Government, adding 
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millions to the rates, raising hundreds of millions of 
debts, employing labour —in tramways, gas-works, 
water-works, und so weiter—upon an unprecedented 
scale, and using the opportunity, by judicious squander- 
ing of money in wages and judicious appointment of 
active supporters to lucrative offices, to gain complete 
and permanent control of the County Council electorate 
after the New York fashion, so that London should be 
‘run’ with the object of keeping some thousands of 
Radical ‘bosses’ in idleness and corruption. But in 
this country we are accustomed to have better luck than 
we deserve: no one can ever be quite sure of the British 
voter; and perhaps no such thing may happen. 


HALLELUJAH (REVERSED)! 


F the Enemy of Mankind devote much of his atten- 
tion to the doings of the House of Commons, he 
must have leapt for joy last week when he became 
aware of the action of that legislative chamber in the 
matter of the Eastbourne Local Act. Considered 
whether broadly from the point of view of morals, or 
more curiously as an addition to our knowledge of the 
science of politics, the episode must have afforded 
almost universal satisfaction to the Personage against 
whom Mr. William Booth vainly professes to nourish 
a peculiar hostility. Not only did many persons con- 
duct themselves in a highly improper manner, from 
motives of the most discreditable kind, but they be- 
haved collectively without any appearance of being 
ashamed of themselves. 

Half the members of the House of Commons, or 
rather more, took part in the division. Assuming that 
those present were, speaking broadly, a fair average 
collection of members, it may be supposed that about 
fifty per cent. of them were gentlemen, and that 
of the others all but a relatively small proportion 
were persons of moderately decent behaviour in their 
several walks of life, and with a certain preference 
for doing their duty, when they have no especial per- 
sonal interest in not doing it or in doing the con- 
trary. The merely mischievous are perhaps even rarer 
than the merely vicious. It may be safely supposed 
that if any gratuitous piece of disreputable behaviour 
in private life had been proposed to the members in- 
dividually, all or nearly all of them would have de- 
clined to be guilty of it. Yet in their capacity as 
a crowd—even a representative crowd—they did, by 
a majority of two to one, what was really pretty 
much on the same level, morally, as picking pockets, 
-ard-sharping, or robbing with violence. It has pleased 
a certain number of Conservatives, of whom Mr. Jen- 
nings may possibly be an efficient spokesman, to make 
a pretence of acting with the purpose of protecting Mr. 
Booth’s young men and women from violence and the 
inhabitants of Eastbourne from scenes of riot. The 
pretence is only a continuance of the hypocrisy which 
characterised the debate and the division. Mr. Jen- 
nings and his friends (if any) know as well as the Glad- 
stonians with whom they voted—or better, being more 
intelligent—that the sole reason of their vote was a 
superstitious and unmanly fear of forfeiting the favour 
of indefinite numbers of supposed ‘ Salvationist ’ voters 
in the constituencies. Apart from that degrading 
emotion, the matter was too clear for argument. 
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Eastbourne, in common with many other municipal 
boroughs, has a local Act of Parliament recently 
enacted, forbidding musical processions on Sundays. 
The ratepayers of the borough, by an overwhelm- 
ing majority, are anxious to retain this manifestly 
reasonable and useful rule, which ought to be part of 
the law everywhere. Mr. Booth, having somehow dis- 
covered the existence of the section in question, set 
himself to procure its repeal by deliberately acting in 
defiance of it. It is, of course, like enough that bad 
temper had something to say to this resolve, but it is 
certain that a deliberate purpose of advertising the 
Salvation Army had a great deal more. Under these 
circumstances the proposal to repeal so much of the 
local Act as was objectionable to the persons who had 
offended against it was about the most impudent that 
ever was made. As well, almost, might the famous 
Stead have asked for the repeal of the statutes provid- 
ing punishments for abduction and indecent assault, 
on the ground that himself (the famous Stead) had 
committed those crimes. 

A good deal of censure has not unnaturally been 
bestowed upon the Government, which ostentatiously 
washed its hands of a question none the less of great 
importance. The probability is that Ministers, know- 
ing of what sort of stuff many of their supporters 
were made, perceived it to be impossible to make them 
vote honestly. It is notoriously the case that a Go- 
vernment has less control over its supporters when a 
dissolution is, or may be, comparatively near; and it 
is possible that to give the House that leading and 
example of which it was so sorely in need would have 
been to court certain defeat. Defeat, of course, is igno- 
minious ; but deliberate shirking of an obvious duty is 
hardly less so. Among the other drawbacks to such 
shirking is its fatuity. Does any one imagine for a 
moment that having ‘ funked’ the ‘ Salvationist ° voter 
last week will gain for the Government one solitary 
‘Salvationist’ vote now or ever? But the tradition of 
timorous disingenuousness, which governs so many of 
the proceedings of the House of Commons, is hard to 
overcome, and will probably have many more, though 
few more dishonourable and no more picturesque, 
manifestations. 





: WE CANADIAN LIBERALS’ 


[° it come at last that Mr. Goldwin Smith has 
found a political brotherhood of which he is an 
acknowledged member? So it might seem from an 
article of his in The New York Independent: an article 
wherein he declares that ‘we Canadian Liberals have 
ceased to look for justice to England or to the British 
press. ‘This whining is directed at 7'he Times’ sum- 
mary of Canadian affairs for 1891, which set forth 
very fairly and concisely his own position in Canada, 
his action in the elections of last March, and the 
iniquity of the Wiman Conspiracy. And why this 
whining at all? Because he was said to be declaring 
the battle-cry of Commercial Union within twenty- 
four hours of the dissolution of the Canadian Parlia- 
ment. It was a mere accident, he says, that he was 
delivering a lecture on that day. Indeed? And was 
he then ashamed of being thought politician enough to 
be among the first in a field he had defended treacher- 
ously during twenty years? Does he so desire to keep 
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his reputation for shilly-shally, academical politics, 
and general untrustworthiness to the end? He seems 
dreadfully anxious to be quit of any suspicion that he 
was connected with the Wiman-Farrer business; but 
if he had either pluck or anchorage he would long 
to be thought the inspirer of the whole atrocious 
conspiracy for the sale of Canada. In such a case he 
might command the respect you have for the valiant 
buccaneer. But no: he goes with cringing petulance 
to an American paper to cry out against the England 
of his birth. But does the Canadian Liberal party 
accept Mr. Goldwin Smith? Well: Oliver Mowat 
abhors him, Edward Blake denies him, even Mercier 
the pirate would none of him, and Laurier always re- 
jected him. He is not a Canadian Liberal. The 
party never received him. He was useful to the party 
of Commercial Union last year; but let him here be 
assured again, as he is often assured in Canada, that, 
never a factor nor a force among Canadian Liberals, 
he is now, and was then, a common tool. 

Suppose, as he asserts, that the proofs of the bro- 
chure and the letters which exposed Farrer and Wiman 
and their crew were stolen by a spy: does that alter 
the vileness of the plot itself? He is student of his- 
tory enough to know that, in time of war, spying is 
not a dishonourable occupation: or where were such 
as André, of whom he once spoke, not with disdain ? 
Granted even that Farrer was the only man who knew 
of that brochure and those incriminating letters: he 
was the editor of 7'he Globe, the organ of the Liberal 
party; he was, in effect, a leader and an exponent 
of Liberal principles: is it not the game, has it not 
always been the game, that the organisation shall 


suffer for the sins of its accredited, salaried, and invad- 


ing leaders ? The more so because the overwhelming 
chances are that the traitor was not alone. When 
Mercier goes down for political malfeasance, down goes 
his party with him: down went the Liberals with Farrer, 
their Mercier or Pacaud, because of Farrer’s hatefulness 
plus—and a mighty plus it was—the determined resist- 
ance of the Canadians to that most fallacious, insinuat- 
ing, one-sided, and destructive policy which is called 
Commercial Union. Were it other than determined, 
is it likely that the Conservatives would since have 
gained strength at every bye-election in every pro- 
vince, as they have done? The Liberals of Canada 
knew the sort of man thev were making their mouth- 
piece in Edward Farrer. He was once a Liberal ; then 
he turned Conservative, and was editor of the Toronto 
Mail; then he made The Mail forswear allegiance to 
Sir John Macdonald, and left it an independent organ 
—to go over to The Globe, its and his own old enemy: 
so the Liberals got what they deserved. Now let us 
see about Mr. Goldwin Smith. He wasan Englishman, 
a Liberal, and an Oxford professor. He shifted his 
home and his heart to the United States, and hugged 
Cornell University. Then he sidled into Canada, and 
in 1878 he supported and applauded Sir John Mac- 
donald’s return to power, and was prodigal of diatribes 
against Alexander Mackenzie and his Liberals. He was 
equally distrusted by both parties till 1890 : when the 
Liberals thought he might be of use in furthering the 
scheme of Commercial Union; so he was asked, he 
says—(he has actually the courage to admit something) 
—to lecture before the Young Men’s Liberal Club at 
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Toronto (he was not asked to publish a book misrepre- 
senting Canada, but he did so); and he now claims kin- 
ship and society with the Canadian Liberals, but denies 
that he took any active part in the elections. And that 
is an ironical vengeance on the Liberals. They took 
this anti-Britainising Briton on their shoulders: and 
he will revenge himself beautifully on them and on 
their country, which, whatever their momentary aber- 
rations, their occasional weaknesses and lapses towards 
temptation, they really love: as, indeed, they revere 
the British connection, No country in the world is 
tempted and oppressed commercially as Canada has 
been: none ever stood more stable and more proud, 
when to move and to submit were momentary gain. If 
she had done no more, her consistent and continuous re- 
fusal to accept Mr. Goldwin Smith, the unpardonable 
disturber of her peace, should stand for ever to her 
honour with the British nation. Even if we grant, for 
argument’s sake, that annexation were to her commer- 
cial advantage, what shameless work to accept her hos- 
pitality and essay to seduce her from her faith! 

There are things that are far above riches: or every 
poor man would send his women into the street; 
else there had been no Marathon, no Sempach, no 
Agincourt, no Chateauguay, no Rorke’s Drift, and no 
Khartoum. That these people, these Canadians, are 
determined to remain as they are, suffering from com- 
parative poverty and occasional political corruption 
(against which all their sentiment runs), is their own 
business. ‘They are a patient people, too, or their bear- 
ing towards this mischievous idler had been scarce so 
composed these twenty years: but they know their own 
strength, and they also know him soured by his out- 
lawry from the hearts of British men, and futile as none 
of his parts and opportunities before him. His deeds 
in Canada are ashes, and he eats those ashes alone, crying 
out occasionally in a semi-religious local journal like 
The Independent against a great national journal like 
The Times. But he need not whimper. The British 
press, though he and his have ceased to look to it, as 
he says, will still deal out justice to him and to them ; 
but to each after a different fashion. 





THE STRUGGLE FOR LIFE 

FIVHERE are rumours of a dissolution, and in the 

nature of things one cannot be far off. The 
Unionist party will, if men’s hearts be not unduly 
softened within them, retain its majority at the 
General Election. But politics just now are more 
serious than cricket; and we can none of us afford 
to give way to a ‘rot.’ If we fail, the defeat (which, 
as Professor Dicey has shown, may be ruinous) will be 
due—not to our observance of Tory principles but—to 
the influence of Liberalism as she is talked in Conser- 
vative Clubs. Our policy in Ireland is Tory. It has, 
consequently, satisfied Ireland as well as the British 
electorate. The Colonies and India are safe for a time : 
we have doubled our fleet and have bettered our army 
in detail. Much remains to do; but we are safe from 
the utter perdition that threatened when Mr. Glad- 
stone was in power. These things are the natural and 
best fruits of Conservatism; and we have received 
credit for them from the nation. But we are suffering 
from an infection of alien or Liberal ideas, which—it is 
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worth noting—in no way results from our alliance with 
the Birmingham Radicals. Certain concessions to de- 
mocracy, perhaps, have been extorted by Mr. Chamber- 
lain. But the real difficulty is of long standing, and 
goes to the root of our existence as a party. The 
vagaries of Gladstonism have been giving us recruits 
whose society is demoralising: recruits who may yet 
prove our destruction. Liberalism may be dead ; but 
there are good Liberals still alive : and they commonly 
vote for us. But, after all, that is no reason why we 
should adopt their superstitious individualism, their 
distrust of the working-classes, and—in fine—all the 
sordid or reactionary formulas of Manchester. 

Bare Conservatism, in its essence, and apart from its 
practical uses, is as vulgar (and as unsafe) as Radicalism 
itself. It is admitted of all men save the obscuran- 
tists who have joined us that the ends of government 
are positive as well as negative. Besides the protection 
of life and property, we have to see to it that life is easy 
for the individual citizen. A disposition to preserve 
and an ability to improve, taken together, formed 
Burke's standard of statesmanship. Burke’s authority, it 
may be, will not serve. But Coleridge, at least, preached 
sound doctrine: and ‘the three great ends’ (he says) 
‘which a statesman ought to propose to himself in the 
government of a nation are (1) security to possessors ; 
(2) facility to acquirers ; and (3) hope to all” Now, of 
these three the interested or Liberalised Conservative 
would have us attend to the first alone. He forgets 
that any party of mere interests is doomed to failure. 
The most bigoted stupidity must yield to enthusiasm, 
especially to the enthusiasm of the ignorant. Both 
sides in the politico-economic struggle are selfish. But 
the Socialist has certain advantages. He hopes to gain, 
for one thing, all that the Capitalist has to lose: and 
the attack is still superior to the defence. If London 
have been converted by the Fabians, it is by an appeal to 
its idealism: to an idealism, it is true, savouring of the 
grocery, but still—an idealism. A larger income and 
better sanitation are, after all, worth striving for. And if 





the larger income be at the expense of trade, if national 
trade be sacrificed to benefit the individual, if drainage 
flourish while fleets decay, how should all this be ap- 
prehended of the general? ‘The truth is that there 
is no body of doctrine so crude that it shall not find 
supporters in this country. Ideas remain uncompre- 
hended. But the men of ideas shall formulate a creed, 
and that creed shall be swallowed whole. 

‘Toryvism, no doubt, as both idealist and constructive, 
is the natural opponent of the new doctrines. But 
we cannot meet them with the mere cry of spoliation. 
Conservatism was from the outset reactionary. It was in- 
vented as a drag on the Liberal coach, But ‘Toryism is 
of all principles the most reformative: seeing that it 
works for government by the fittest. Our alliance with 
the municipal obstructives in London is a mistake. We 
are not opposed to the popular government of cities. 
We recognise the part that is played in all organisms 
by secondary nervous centres. ‘So that the community 
be completely subordinated to a rigorous central con- 
trol, we are content to multiply the organs required for 
the regulation of domestic affairs.” Devolution, wher- 
ever possible, said Lord Salisbury twelve months ago, 
is the policy of the party. What, after all, have we 
to do with gas companies, water trusts, or market 
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monopolists? ‘The M‘Dougall is a nuisance, but so also is 
the common vestryman. Moreover, we need take small 
heed of the Puritan, except to scoff at him in the news- 
paper. ‘The average voter is stupid and his wife un- 
reasonable, but they know as well as the rest of us that 
sobriety may be either love of health or lack of stomach. 
In any case, we have nothing to gain and everything to 
lose by an alliance with Bumbledom. Our good friends 
may either vote for us or abstain. Now, pique may do 
much ; and Bumble is both stupid and choleric. But 
he will retain, after all, some idea of self-preservation. 
And your trader must of course be on the side of 
common honesty. 

At present we have to make an appeal, before it 
be too late, (1) to the artisans, and (2) to the men of 
ideas. ‘The latter, throughout the country, are ready 
to work as well as to vote for us: but are repelled by 
the aggressive capitalism which believes itself to have 
inherited the party of Bolingbroke. And as to the 
former, it is only the inexperience of the ordinary club- 
man which permits him to imagine them a less stable 
class than (say) the small shopkeepers. ‘The artisan is 
our natural ally, because he shares our prejudices and 
is capable of being converted to our opinions: above 
all, because he is menaced by the inordinate ambitions 
of ignorance, by the Irishry of unskilled labour and the 
peasantry, which are a present danger to the State. 


CIVIL WAR 

TOT long ago the Prime Minister suggested that 
i the warfare of the future would be carried on 
by means of commercial tariffs. Of course, national 
hostilities have expressed themselves in imposts upon 
manufactures since civilisation began ; but in proportion 
as an ideal of comfort supplants an ideal of character as 
the root-motive whether in personal or in_ political 
action, the enthusiasm which prompts men to fight 
for a faith, a king, a cause, will be eliminated, and 
the New Hero—the hero of peace—will be the man who 
can affect the pockets of the greatest number. — 'To- 
day the United States is waging war upon her neigh- 
bours in Canada and the West Indies: a war none 
the less brutal because it appears to be physically 
ineffectual. And the commercial league into which 
certain States of Central Europe have banded them- 
selves is universally recognised to be at once the logical 
outcome and the more important manifestation of the 
Triple Alliance. One may push the matter a step 
further. In America Mr. Powderley and his Knights 
of Labour attempted to inflict upon their enemies most 
of the detriments usually resulting from open warfare. 
The other day at Newcastle the engineers declared 
war upon the plumbers, upon the employers, and upon 
the public generally, because of a dispute about two- 
inch piping. The coal-porters of London quarrelled 
with a particular firm, and to gain a particular end the 
Union did its utmost to set a blockade upon the supply 
of fuel, to create a famine—in other words, to wage a 
modified war upon London. 

Never has there been such a complete example of the 
New Civil War as the Federation ‘ Holiday’ and the 
strike of the Durham miners—which may be taken as 
phases of the same movement. It were labour lost at 
this time of day to recapitulate the reasons which have 
induced the leaders of about half-a-million colliers to 
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attempt bejugglements with the law of supply and 
demand. Their reasons have existed ever since men were 
selfish and desired more money than they are rightly en- 
titled to possess. Their arguments and phrases—such 
as ‘the substitution of political humanity for political 
economy ’—were used eighteen years ago by Alexander 
Macdonald. But the facts remain. In order that these 
miners may not have to submit toa reduction in the rate 
of wages, they have declared war against the community. 
It is idle and foolish to view the matter in any other 
aspect. ‘The poor consumer goes fireless, since he can- 
not afford fuel at twice the usual price. The iron- 
worker sees furnaces damped down and himself deprived 
of employment. Railway servants are stinted in work 
and wage. ‘The pottery districts are cast into temporary 
idleness. Indeed, through several densely populated dis- 
tricts industry is completely suspended, precisely as if a 
campaign were in full blast, as if the country had been 
invaded. ‘There are parts of Durham where persistence 
in internecine conflict becomes merely suicidal : whole 
villages being deprived of water—though the employers 
had offered to continue the supply—lest one or two 
firemen in each should disobey the injunction of general 
abstinence from work. The details you shall read by 
the column in the daily journals. What we have to 
say of the matter is simply this: that what is described 
here as a strike, and there as a ‘holiday, is nothing 
more than a particularly cruel civil war. 

It does not matter whether the war shall last for a 
week or for a longer period. This consideration is the 
only point of importance connected with the matter : 
in aim as in effect the operation is anti-civic, a design 
for the betterment—by forcible means—of a particular 
section at the expense of the remainder of the com- 
munity. The blame must not be thrown altogether 
upon the scoundrels—they are no less—who schemed 
and executed what they had never dared to do with- 
out the assurance of sympathy and co-operation from 
their followers. ‘The miner is a capital fellow in many 
respects ; but he has a rich stock of selfishness, and 
is master of a shallow, diffusely educated intelligence, 
and between them these have helped him to ignore 
the truth that the wealth of a community can only be 
distributed in proportions fixed by the laws of political 
economy. He also is moved by the anti-social spirit 
which prompts so much of the sentimental Socialism 
that nowadays passes for Radicalism. Neither in a 
purely socialistic nor in a thoroughly autocratic State 
had this abominable scheme been possible. As it is, the 
penalty will fall upon the individual striker in the guise 
of instant impoverishment. It is not necessary to desire 
any other. And present discomfort may teach the 
English people, and especially the working-class, half- 
trained to its responsibility, that the State is one, that 
the good of its members is one, that the enrichment of 
the community is encouraged by the subordination of 
all separate interests to the general good. From this 
strike the miners will learn—quickly, bitterly—that to 
‘rig the market’ is to court disaster ; whilst the public 
may have sense enough left to deduce from the multi- 
tude of inconveniences it must now submit to that the 
State exists neither for the individual nor for the en- 
richment of a group or federation of private persons, 
but to compass the benefit of all. This is sound Tory 
doctrine: and the people which neglects it pays heavily 
for the neglect. 
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THE ‘LADY’ CASUAL 


; -I-N, win, d-e-r-s, ders, winders ; now go and 

clean them.” Such in substance was Mr. 
Squeers’s method of instruction. Such also is the 
method of the New Journalism. ‘Spell casual ward,’ 
says the modern editor ; the eager contributor is en- 
chanted to comply. ‘Now go and look at it’ is the 
next instruction. And the journalist sniffs copy at 
once. A borrowed suit of rags, and she—those delicate 
missions are always entrusted to ‘ ladies —is off to the 
slums. She spends a day in a strange atmosphere and 
a foreign; for the first time in her life she realises the 
discomfort of manual toil; she works off half-a-dozen 
moral ‘ wheezes’ on a matron ; she turns her back upon 
the hospitality of the State with a firm belief that she 
has immensely enlarged her experience. The truth is, 
she has learned nothing save the difficulty of picking 
oakum. She encounters not a single ‘casual’; she 
takes a full meal, that the skilly may not be a neces- 
sity ; shut up in a clean and narrow cell, she whimpers 
until she sleeps, or feeds her mind with fancies whereof 
the healthy tramp is benignly ignorant. However, 
the Editor prints her ‘ copy’ with a puff preliminary, 
and burgesses believe for a moment that they are in 
touch with a life that is lived outside their own Bethel. 
The jest, though a sorry one, is harmless; but it is as 
well to point out that the Pall Mall young woman, 
when she returns to the upper air, knows as much of 
the Hades wherein she has sojourned as the Toynbee 
Hall young men know of Whitechapel—as much and 
no more. 

When indeed was wisdom revealed to the cheap- 
tripper? Is it not notorious that by staying at home 
you may learn much more of a foreign land than by 
tearing through it under the auspices of Thomas Cook? 
Ignorance is at least honest and honourable ;_half-know- 
ledge is always prejudiced and impudent. If our precious 
‘lady’ casual had undergone a prolonged course of 
skilly and oakum, she might—though it is doubtful— 
have collected facts enough to justify a generalisation. 
Had she been less apprehensive of discomfort ; had she 
chosen a less comfortable ward and gone there hungry 
and footsore, she might have carried away some sense 
of the hardship of a pauper’s life. But the whole trip 
suggested naught but this interesting question :—‘ Are 
not the poor, and the ignorant, and even those who 
have perhaps committed a theft and suffered impri- 
sonment for it, human beings with the same feelings 
and emotions as the educated and well brought-up ?° 
The lady might have asked it in her Bloomsbury par- 
lour ; and have answered it (if the commonest power of 
observation had been granted her) with an unhesitat- 
ing No. The smallest knowledge of casuals and cri- 
minals is enough to prove (to all but those who deem 
a cheap trip a proper substitute for reason and intelli- 
gence) that the ‘ dosser’ and the pickpocket have neither 
the same emotions nor the same standards as the middle- 
class journalist. When the Artful Dodger goes forth to 
pilfer, he calls the enterprise—in all sincerity—‘ getting 
to work’: a phrase which the lady-journalist reserves 
for the invention of hardships she may never under- 
stand. And this is but one of a hundred divergencies. 

The instance cited is wholly unimportant, and would 
not be worth quotation were it not typical of modern 
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research. The Amateur Casual follows precisely the 
same method as Padgett, M.P. The Radical who 
spends a brief recess in India comes home confident 
in a knowledge which is ten thousand times more dan- 
gerous than a frank and genial ignorance. For the last 
ten years an impudent attempt has been made to rule 
the world by the ‘Special Correspondent,’ who has 
generally no better qualification than an imperturb- 
able self-assurance. To the curiosity himself—casual, 
criminal, or whatever he be—the interference is an in- 
sult, the resulting ‘ copy > a monstrous joke. But what 
cares the modern journalist or the Radical M.P. for 
truth? A case must be made out; and, though that 
ran be done in the office, an inexpensive journey pro- 
perly advertised will always give an air of verisimilitude 
to a bad case. And so Padgett, M.P. buys a return 
ticket to India, and the Amateur Casual, with a head 
full of sentiment and eyes full of tears, carries her 
middle-class fads to the East-End, believing that she is 
getting a secure insight into a strange life by bathing 
in the pauper’s tub. Of course she breaks down at the 
outset with her ‘ sense of decency, and misses the point 
of the matron’s reply: ‘Oh, you needn't mind me; I 
see all sorts of people. It’s not so bad as having a 
man standing by.’ However, she has been there ; she 
thinks her eyes have been opened ; and her ‘ copy’ gets 
itself printed: which, after all, is the main object. 


‘AN OPEN MIND’ 

FEAR I cannot bring myself to back this Second 
Reading, 

The reasons in whose favour seem, I think—perhaps- 
misleading : 

At least, no very valid ones as yet have been disclosed to me, 

Though I know how very thoughtful is the earnestness 
opposed to me. 

And, knowing that, and knowing too the lot of poor 
Humanity, 

How prone to mortal error, and how absolute in vanity, 

I mean to keep an open mind and seek for information— 

And there’s nothing like a solid vote to shed illumination. 


When hapless Erin, isle of green, where I was born (or 
used to be), 

Her phalanx—some-and-eighty strong !—of patriots intro- 
duced to me, 

My faith in history at once considerably shaken, 

I saw that very probably I must have been mistaken, 

And never hesitating, clearing ditches, clearing hedges, 

I turned my back upon my past, my party, and my pledges: 

For when you have an open mind, and facts decline to gee, 

There ’s nothing like a solid vote to tempt you to agree. 


And now, if gallant little Wales—(the place that I was 
born in, 

The only one !)—will please accept this humble word of 
warnin , 

And give me all the time and chance that I may deem 
aspirable 

To make a change of front appear expedient and desirable, 

She may, I think, depend on me, however hard she tasks 
me, 

To reconsider anything—yes, anything !—she asks me: 

For I keep an open, open mind (some people say a mock 
face), 

And a solid vote goes through it, as a clown does through 
a clock face. 
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KAISER AND PRESS 


TILHELM IL. certainly conforms to Machiavelli’s 
maxim that the wise prince should know how 
to do both good and evil, though scarce perhaps in the 
sense intended of Machiavelli. Hard on the heel of his 
last escapades comes an act of justice and expediency: 
the relinquishment, namely, of the Guelph Fund to 
the discrowned dynasty of Hanover. ‘The hoard thus 
designated was acquired in a manner none too credit- 
able ; for, though the expulsion of a belligerent king 
from his dominions conforms to the dictates of victorious 
justice, the sequestration of his private property smacks 
of the bandit rather than the warrior. “Tis well known 
that the stroke of statecraft was Prince Bismarck’s— 
not his master’s. The argument was that these moneys, 
if not in safe keeping, would be spent in financing 
restoration risings and intrigues. But such reasoning 
involves the conclusion that the confiscation should cease 
on the abandonment of titular pretensions; and, greatly 
to the Kaiser's credit, himself initiated the negotia- 
tions which have ended in the Duke of Cumberland vir- 
tually renouncing his rights. ‘There is magnanimity in 
the non-insistence upon the shadow, provided Germany 
acquire the substance : thus Ernest-Augustus can style 
himself ‘ brother’ on condition that he promise never 
to encourage unfriendly enterprise against Imperial and 
Royal Majesty or the Prussian State. ‘To have exacted 
verbal surrender were to achieve a mere success of 
pedantry, inasmuch as the Duke has given a practical 
pledge that his claims upon the Hanoverian throne will 
be no less idle than those of Sir William Harcourt 
(say) to the Plantagenet succession-—in Whitechapel 
and elsewhere. 

This ending of a protracted and insignificant squabble 
is the more satisfactory because a grave scandal is 
simultaneously removed from the Prussian Administra- 
tion. Concerning Prince Bismarck, even his most un- 
critical admirers can hardly maintain that he was 
equally lofty in his methods and his aims. Certain it 
is that the Guelph Fund proved a treasure which he 
disbursed in corruption: using all Walpole’s cynicism 
without even the saving grace that he ‘ bribed men to 
vote not against but according to their consciences.’ 
From that inexhaustible store the office-holder’s poor 
relation received his pittance, the agent-provocateur his 
wages, the ‘ reptile’ print its subsidy. The Chancellor's 
back-stairs traffickings with the press were peculiarly 
notorious at the time of the Kulturkampf, and their 
effrontery was palliated by no particular efficiency. For, 
much as Sir Robert retained the worst hack-writers, so 
did Bismarck suborn the vilest journalists: both for 
the same reason—that honest is not to be bought, and 
dishonest can never be trusted. In any case, the kept 
journal is a poor speculation : if only because the secret 
is never preserved. In or out of his cups, your press- 
man must talk ‘shop’: nay, he is certain to magnify 
an hundredfold his relations with the Great, even if he 
stop short of inventing them (see Pendennis) when they 
exist not. In confirmation of the rumour is the naked 
shamelessness of the salaried broadsheet ; its vapid 
eulogy, its insincere abuse, its constant provender of 
red herrings. It is a weapon, in fact, that recoils upon 
its users; and Count Caprivi, with his usual good 
sense, has not only ceased from expending secret service 
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money for the subvention of the Prussian press, but 
has proclaimed urbi et orbi that Governments have no 
business to manufacture spurious sentiment by greasing 
the palms of needy and greedy garreteers. With the 
abolition of the Guelph Fund all temptation to revert 
to the old bad system at such crises as this provoked 
by the Education Bill will cease to exist ; and public 
opinion, become less suspicious of double-dealing, can 
scarce fail to mete out a fairer measure of considera- 
tion to Imperial and Ministerial intentions than these 
have been accustomed to receive. 

At the same time, there is another peril : that, instead 
of appealing to the pockets of editors and staffs, the 
Kaiser is seeking to compass ancient ends by working 
upon their fears. Be it always remembered that the 
liberty of the press is understood in widely different 
senses in London, where it is not always to be distin- 
guished from licence, and at Berlin, where the adage that 
the king can do no wrong is still a guiding principle 
of statecraft. But, though it be useful now and then to 
lay a pressman by the heels, the fortnight’s batch of 
prosecutions and confiscations has been inordinately 
large. There is perhaps a certain fitness in the blow 
dealt at The Cologne Gazette: a journal used by the 
Bismarcks for some of their most questionable bits of 
policy, notably the publication of Count Herbert's libel 
upon Sir Robert Morier. Still, the fact;remains that 
the paper got into trouble for a piece of criticism that 
was perfectly moderate and respectful: even as certain 
of its luckless contemporaries have been seized merely 
because they reprinted the articles of the blameless 
Times and the innocuous Standard. Now, a healthy 
disregard of ‘ the sentiments of the civilised world ° is 
admirable in a ruler, but to suppress them by brute force 
is to be maladroit : for persecution is generally known for 
an effect of fear. ‘True, the Kaiser's courage is beyond 
question, and his motive may be taken to be a righteous 
indignation for that a certain homily on grumbling has 
so ignominiously miscarried. ‘That lay pastoral was a 
profound mistake; but one far more grievous is its 
investment with sacrosanct infallibility. If writing and 
speech be denied the Berliners, what remains for them 
but barricades ? To that pass the capital has not come: 
nay, the signs of the times are that the Emperor con- 
templates the narrowing of his original quarrel with his 
subjects by the amendment of the harsher clauses of 
the measure for Primary Instruction. But surely he 
should be shrewd enough to perceive that the magni- 
tude of the concession is not lessened, but rather in- 
creased, by the harrying of those in whose verdict he 
tacitly acquiesces. Besides, the postponement of the 
final trial of strength between autocracy and the con- 
stitution by no means implies its abandonment: nor that 
the conflict will not be renewed under circumstances 
more formidable to the stability of the Hohenzollern. 
There are merits in unbending firmness : there are more 
and greater in cheerful concession to reasonable demands. 
But to surrender with a bad grace is the most unkingly 
of courses ; yet the Kaiser, confident in the purity of his 
motives and wounded by the hostility of men of whom 
he looked for approbation, seems bent upon its pursuit. 
His many well-wishers may indeed cry out for an hour 
of Bismarck ; for that strenuous councillor, however 
prodigal of exasperation, at least knew how to mount 
his ‘ slow train to Canossa’ with dignity. 
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MODERN MEN 
SIR EDWIN ARNOLD 


( NE asked of Heinrich Heine, ‘What becomes of the 
old moons ?’ and was told that they were broken up 
into stars. "Tis a pretty fancy, and on Parnassus Hill it 
is not all untrue. The ‘skyey dome’ of English literature 
is starred with bits of what were once old moons. They 
shone their best, they duly achieved their several quarters, 
they went out, and, having served their turn, they were 
broken up and there was an end of them as moons. And 
some were found to be not stellar at all, but such trans- 
parencies as the scenic artist contrives to shine upon the 
interchange of vows in Lyceum orange groves, the rescue 
of Injured Innocence from the awful deeps of Adelphi 
oceans; and of these no wrack was left behind, but the 
Great Dustman took them bodily into his cart, and their 
place is with the shot rubbish of Eternity. And others 
there were that in the main were even as these ; yet in their 
constitution there was a scrapling or so that would make 
a quite respectable sort of star, and this was taken into 
the sky, and the rest of them went into the cart. The 
Seventy-and-Odd of Mr. Henry Traill are not all moons : 
far from it. But it is pretty certain that the most of them 
will pass in one or other of these fashions: will add a 
spangle or two to a canopy already rich enough in spangles, 
or go to swell those rubbish-heaps /d-bas, in the waste- 
lands of the Beyond. Sir Edwin Will escape no more than 
the others ; but, even as Mr. Traill has chosen to veil his 
face and refrain from prophesying, ourselves shall veil and 
refrain likewise. 
Especially as the prophet’s is a trade extremely dis- 


satisfying to them on whom it is exercised, and full of 


mortification to them that exercise it. You never can 
depend upon posterity. A man of genius will write a sort 
of bleating drawing-room ballad, and, instead of dying the 
death of all twaddle, it passes into the language, and be- 
comes the national song of a great—and lyrical—people. 
Some time in the Fifties France discovered that she had had 
enough of Alexandre Dumas, proceeded to deride him as 
an enormous humbug and his achievement as fit reading 
for naught but cookmaids, and proclaimed with every 
appearance of knowing all about it that he could not 





write. All that is over now: M. Brunetiére is still re- 
calcitrant, but Dumas is again a most popular writer, is 
edited for schools, and begins to look uncommonly like a 
chief result of the Romantic Movement. ‘ Who now reads 
Cowley?’ was a question a little antiquated even for the 
generation to which it was addressed ; yet Cowley had 
innumerable readers, was a fashion like the latter-day 
Browning, and (like him) was buried in Westminster 
Abbey. Sir Edwin Arnold boasts, we believe, the largest 
circulation of any living Minor, Mr. G. R. Sims alone ex- 
cepted ; it is reported that there are Societies, in Boston 
and such places, for the study of his meanings and the 
translation of the Oriental vocables that gem his classic 
page. But Lord Tennyson has a circulation, too; so that 
it is really impossible to say that Sir Edwin is only a sort 
of middle-class Dagonet. And there are Kipling Societies, 
even as there are Ruskin and Arnold Societies ; so that 
Sir Edwin may be worth reading and discussing after all. 
In such cases the point of view is everything; and pos- 
terity, albeit capricious according to our way of thinking, 
is resolute to have one of her own. 

Putting posterity aside, it is easy enough to talk of Sir 
Edwin as he appears to ourselves. He writes verse, and he 
writes it as a journalist : not caring, that is—perhaps not 
knowing—whether itis bad or good, but satisfied so long as 
it do not fall below a certain journalistic standard. You 
might say the same of his leading articles, and it would 
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exactly meet their case but for the fact that they are writ 
in prose. There is plenty of glitter and colour ; the adjec- 
tives are numerous and gaudy ; the movement is continuous 
though tame ; the rhetoric is abundant, if unconvinced and 
unconvincing ; there is facility and to spare, if there be less 
of felicity than you would like ; there is generally a story, 
and there is more often than not a superabundance of re- 
ligiousness, together with at least enough of what to the un- 
lettered has the look of the choicest erudition. You read, 
and you are reminded in a breath of Robert Elsmere, the 
works of Mr. Lewis Morris (that’s for pansies and poetry), 
Archdeacon Farrar, and Lane’s Arabian Nights. It were 
unfair to call it ‘essence of Daily Telegraph,’ for it is that 
and something more. And yet The Daily Telegraph is so 
conspicuous a popular success—and is so in virtue of the 
very qualities that make Sir Edwin Arnold’s verses a success 
—that you cannot read the verses and not feel that some- 
how you are in the same room with the journal. It is as well 
that you cannot, perhaps; for it dispenses you from the task 
of looking for poetry in the verses: so arming you in proof 
against the natural resentment that comes of not finding 
what you seek. For, indeed, Sir Edwin is a Minor, no 
doubt—for Mr. Traill has included him in his famous list ; 
but assuredly he is not a Poet. You feel that he has a 
certain obvious and cheap delight in the use of words— 
but so had even the Young Lions. You see that he loves 
to make his iambics smoothly flow, yet is not averse from 
dallying with the shy pentameter—but even Mr. Clement 
Scott is capable of that much metrical inventiveness. You 
know without reasoning that all those little scraps of 
Sanskrit and Persian and Egyptian and Japanese and so 
forth are incorporated in what is professedly a work in 
English because they give the writer that sense of ‘ pre- 
ciousness’ which comes of an imperfect acquaintance 
with another language than your own—but ‘ preciousness’ 
seems colour (is a form of colour, after all: as witness 
Ouida and the boy-writer generally, whose English is but 
an excuse for revelling in his romantic ignorance of French), 
and Sir Edwin, in resorting to such primitive expedients 
for the production of effect, does but prove, after all, 
that his sense of effectiveness is rather crude than not, 
and his feeling for his material—not non-existent but—a 
little juvenile. It is not very good; but it is good enough 
for Clapham. And that vast continent of the English- 
speaking world is a factor of immense importance in the 
well- (or ill-) being of the arts. It reads Lord Tennyson, 
but it understands Sir Edwin Arnold. The difference looks 
merely verbal—that is, seems no difference at all ; but it 
is so essential, and so enormous, that it almost persuades 
one to make a face at Mr. Traill, and proceed to prophesy 
out of hand. 

Of Sir Edwin's works—his Lights of Asia, and Potiphar’s 
Wifes, and Stars of India, and the rest—there is no need 
to speak in detail. Everybody knows them, by name at 
least ; and very many indeed have read them. — But they 
are all alike, and when you have set down your impression 
of the general effect of one, you have exactly described 
the effect of several more. ‘Tis the same with the variety 
of fog that is known as ‘ London Particular’: once you 
have realised the few chief elements that constitute its 
special quality of hideousness, you can no more than salute 
it when it comes, and applaud it, or the reverse, in propor- 
tion as its effect is or is not achieved. Thus with Sir Edwin 
Arnold’s ‘ poems.’ It were untrue to say that you know 
beforehand what they will be ; for the journalistic mind is 
nothing if not prodigal of novelty in detail. But so, for 
that matter, is London Particular ; and even as you can 
foretell the essential constituents of London Particular, so 
can you anticipate those of Sir Edwin Arnold’s ‘ poems.’ 
And about them you can be certain of two things : (1) that 
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they will be read with delight throughout the continents 
of cis- and trans-oceanic Clapham ; and (2) that, whatever 
their faults—of taste, of diction, of style, of manner and 
sentiment and effect—they will be well and truly British 
in a sense, and in their way by no means unprofitable 
reading. For Sir Edwin means well, and does his best ; 
and in intention as in effect he is exactly the bard for 
Art is nothing if not aristocratic, of course ; 
but it has its middle-classes. They would be aristocrats 
if they could ; but they cannot, And Sir Edwin Arnold 
is one of the best—perhaps the best—purveyors of what 
they regard as poetry we have. 


Clapham. 


THE CHANTREY BEQUEST 


CTIVE or posthumous, philanthropy is foredoomed to 
failure. If amongus therecameone divinely inspired, 
lavishing his gifts freely and under wise conditions, his 
intention might still be thwarted by foolish or peccant 
administration. Sir Francis Chantrey, for instance, had 
an intimate knowledge of the intrigue and self-interest 
which control the world of art, and hedged about his 


generous bequest with the most prudent provisions. But 
even the precise language of the law avails not ; and were 


5 

Sir Francis to rise again and visit the ‘place of great 
seclusion’ consecrate to his memory, he would doubtless 
be astounded at the simple ease wherewith his purpose has 
been frustrated. The Trustees are empowered to purchase 
the works of dead or living artists, provided these works 
be ‘completed’ in the British Isles, and be not done on 
commission. And it is further definitely insisted that per- 
sonal sympathy or the circumstances of the artist shall in 
no case influence the purchase. To subsidise the Academy 
was no part of the worthy sculptor’s design ; but the fund 
has been consistently administered in a spirit of narrow- 
ness, and it is the Trustees’ own fault if the world believe 
that Sir Francis Chantrey left his money for the express 
purpose of acquiring the pictures of the year. 

~ The Trustees, indeed, have entered into amicable rivalry 
with Messrs. Aird and ‘Tate. Either they are convinced 
that no pictures are completed within the British Isles 
save those which grace the walls of Burlington House, or 
they are guilty of the personal sympathy against which 
Sir Francis Chantrey expressly protested. That is to say, 
they are either ignorant of art or disloyal to the memory 
of their benefactor. The dilemma is pleasant, and they 
may choose which horn they prefer to sit upon. And do 
the Trustees sincerely believe that no pictures were painted 
in Great Britain before the 
year 1877? To this profession of faith they are pledged 
Before we analyse the reckless folly of 





save only Hilton’s atrocity 


by their actions. 
their purchases, we may be permitted to speculate what 
they might have achieved had wisdom and liberality been 
added unto them. It had been possible, for instance, to have 
increased the national collection of the ancient school of 
British landscape. ‘There are not so many fine specimens 
of Crome, Wilson, Cotman, and Constable in the country’s 
possession that a supplement is undesirable. And have we 
so many Sir Joshuas and Raeburns that we can afford house- 
Are the interests of art 
best consulted by the acquisition—at their topmost price 
—of works which have just received the approval of the 


room for Hilton and Vicat Cole ? 


Academy?’ To place the matter on a purely commercial 
basis, which at least should be intelligible to the Trustees, 
we assert that to purchase pictures because they hang for 
the moment on the line of Burlington House is to misread 
the terms on which the Bequest was made, and to incur 
the gravest suspicion of nepotism. The trustees of a 


public fund should be above suspicion of any sort, and a 
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pedantic refusal to acquire any picture which graced their 
own walls would better become the Trustees of the Chantrey 
Bequest than their almost invariable determination never 
to look beyond the galleries of the Academy. One plea 
only is sufficient to exonerate those responsible for an 
outlay of some £39,000. If it could be shown that the 
Trustees had purehased works of unrecognised genius, 
which would grow in value with their authors’ reputation, 
then might we applaud their stewardship. But it is safe 
to assert that the masterpieces secluded at South Ken- 
sington would never realise their original cost if by any 
chance they could come again upon the market. 

The initial purchase—W. Hilton’s Christ Crowned mith 
Thorns—made in 1877, was inauspicious. This faded and 
obscure Old-Master was secured for the country at the 
modest figure of £1000, and it would be interesting to 
learn from whom the masterpiece was bought and on 
what principle its value was appraised. The nation is 
now the richer by sixty-one works—we take our figures 
from that exceedingly useful compilation, The Year's Art 
—acquired at an average cost of £643 a-piece. With 
insignificant exceptions they have been despatched direct 
from Burlington House to South Kensington. Only 
three masters have attained the supreme honour of con- 
secrating two of their works to the public admiration. 
Why the President and Professor Herkomer should thus 
be blessed above their fellows it boots not to inquire. 
But why, O why are Karly Promise and Mother's Darling 
destined for ever to delight such stragglers as penetrate 
the arcana of South Kensington? Is it possible that the 
Council of the Academy sincerely believed that the in- 
terests of art were really served by securing Mr. Joseph 
Clark’s twin masterpieces? If indeed it be essential to 
place so ingenuous a style upon record, would not pos- 
terity have been content with a single example? Of 
course, the suspicion of ‘private sympathy’ is utterly 
groundless, and we are forced to believe that Mr. Joseph 
each in its own year—the finest 





Clark’s canvases were 
upon the market. However, the Academy has not often 
strayed so far from its own fold as Mr. Joseph Clark. From 
the first it has been a liberal patron of its own members. 
Three Academicians have between them carried off £8050, 
considerably more than one-fifth of the total hitherto ex- 
pended. Herein also the advantage of art must have 
been paramount, and the Trustees in purchasing each 
other’s masterpieces were absolutely impervious, we are 
convinced, to the assaults of sympathy and friendship. 
And yet, although Sir Francis very wisely insisted that a 
fair price should be given at every purchase, it would have 
been a pleasant piece of chivalry if the three distinguished 
Academicians had not set upon their masterpieces a higher 
value than the Auction Room would sanction. Also, we are 
justified by the figures in supposing that the works of our 
three Academicians represent one-fifth of the whole body 
of British art from which the Council has been able to 
select in fifteen years. 

A detailed analysis of the figures is most instructive. 
At first sight it is obvious that to come within the charmed 
circle is magnificently profitable. Why—to take an ex- 
ample at random—is Mr. Stokes’s Upland and Sky worth 
only £400, if Mr. Vicat Cole’s monstrous Port of London is 
appraised at £2000? (This latter purchase is the worst 
blot upon the administration of the fund, marked by 


innumerable blunders as that administration is.) The 
few good pictures were bought cheaply enough. Mr. 


Swan's Prodigal Son and Mr. Sargent’s Carnation, Lily, 
Lily, Rose, cost nearly a thousand pounds less between 
them than Mr. Herkomer’s truculent Chapel of the Charter- 
house, and but a trifle more than Mr. Calderon’s St. Eliza- 
beth of Hungary. Mr. Whistler has ‘completed’ more 
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than one picture ‘ within the British Isles’ ; but you shall 
search the gallery in vain for any specimen of his distin- 
guished art. Mr. Legros has been a naturalised English- 
man for years ; it were not hard to get a good example of 
his work ; but Mr. Legros is not an Academician. A capital 
Matthijs Maris is a joy to the good collector; but the 
Trustees have never heard of such a thing. But why 
multiply proofs of duty evaded and favouritism naked 
and not ashamed? It is enough that fifteen years of in- 
credible mismanagement have placed the country in pos- 
session of a dozen works whose interest not twenty years 
will utterly abolish and destroy ; but these are completely 
overshadowed by the costly achievements in vulgarity of 
a number of official persons with reputations created by 
ignorance and fostered by self-seeking. The plutocrat 
who buys such painted anecdotes as amuse his ill-tutored 
mind is commonly scoffed at for his pains. But let him 
take heart in the reflection that the taste and culture of 
the Royal Academy have gathered together an array of 
kindred trifles that would shame the wealthiest grocer in 
the land. 


THE FOREIGN PAUPER 


YHERE are two sights peculiar to the East-End of 
to-day. One you shall see in the little, narrow, 
densely crowded streets behind Aldgate or in Bethnal 
Green. Mysterious charactry is over the shop-doors ; the 
pavement is thronged with Semitic figures in nondescript 
attire ; of the speech, which is called Yiddish, you know 
but one thing—that it is not English ; but for the dull 
sky and the squalid brick houses, you could scarce believe 
yourself in England. And the other? For that you must 
to the Docks. An emigrant ship is sailing, and here are 
some five hundred strong men and comely women and 
healthy children—so far as brain and muscle go, much 
better than the average left behind—deserting their 
fatherland because work is scarce and hard and badly 
paid: because, in short, there is no room for them. No 
room? In the neighbouring dock a ship from Hamburg 
is unloading a freight of some seven hundred souls. They 
are not strong at all, they are incredibly dirty, and they 
are penniless; but henceforth they are Londoners, pre- 
pared to live anywhere and anyhow. This is the concrete 
aspect of one of the gravest of existing social problems. 
The question is not political, and it may, therefore, be 
discussed without suspicion of bias; but a non-political 
question has so little chance of being seriously discussed 
at all! True, there is the House of Commons’ Committee 
on Immigration and there is the House of Lords’ Com- 
mittee on Sweating; but of practical legislation there is 
as yet no word. And then the matter is hard, and the 
arguments don’t run all one way. 

In The Destitute Alen in Great Britain (London: Son- 
nenschein) Mr. Arnold White has edited a number of 
essays on the subject. There is a great deal of repeti- 
tion; but several writers are men of experience, and 
they tell you exactly how things stand. Now, if Par- 
liament should interfere, it must absolutely exclude 
(which is very unlikely), or it must work by means of a 
poll-tax or a test of fitness, physical or other. There 
are several arguments against legislation. One is merely 
sentimental. Britain has always been the refuge of the 
oppressed : why change the policy of centuries? It is 
the merest nonsense: political refugees may do us good 
or ill, but with them it is not proposed to interfere. 
The evils of restriction upon foreign intercourse are urged 
with greater point. We have beaten other nations as 
traders because our trade is free; and, to be efficient, 
regulations must be vexatious, which were an evil in 
itself. Then, there is the history of past immigrations: 
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the leading case, as one might say, of the Huguenots 
(whose story is excellently and succinctly told by Mr. 
C. B. Shaw); they were poor and wretched, yet they 
added to our national wealth. Now, the destitute alien 
who plagues us to-day is a very different being from the 
valiant Frenchman or Walloon of the Reformation time ; 
yet it may be conceded that some new industries have 
been introduced and sustained by the foreigner. Again, 
these immigrants have certain virtues: they work hard, 
and they enable the consumer to get things cheaper. 
Nay, in a point or two they might serve as examples ; for, 
in Miss Potter's sententious phrase, ‘The Gentile makes 
money to drink ; the Jew to save.’ And then, finally, it 
is urged that the evil is grossly exaggerated: that the 
numbers are not so great as stated, for many may pass 
through England on their way to America or elsewhere. 

Let us hear the other side. This foreign influx is not a 
natural, spontaneous movement. Russia is casting out her 
Jews by force: whether she is freeing herself from an in- 
tolerable burden, or brutally maltreating an industrious 
race—that is beside the question. The point is that, most 
other countries being barred to the banished, his influx 
into Britain is abnormal, and must have an abnormal 
effect. Now, one thing the Jew will not do; and that 
is hard physical toil. He is a type of these immigrants. 
If he were to seek the fields and do something to restore 
the balance between town and country, he might have at 
least a qualified weleome. But he will not; he takes up 
his quarters within a mile or so of his landing-place, and 
then proceeds to get a living by working cheaper than 
the native. A few hands more on a glutted market, and 
wages are lowered to the point of bare subsistence. But 
that point is not fixed ; and by giving up everything that 
makes life worth living it may be forced very far down in- 
deed ; which is precisely what has happened at the East- 
End, in such trades as tailoring and shoemaking. Such 
conditions ruin the hope of betterment, and crush out 
the honest pride in work of the most patient. What can 
the skilled workman do but flee to English-speaking lands, 
whence the Semitic pauper and the heathen Chinee are 
sternly excluded? His place is quickly filled. The lowest 
types of all races—Negro, Celt, Israelite—are gifted, or 
cursed, with amazing fecundity. Nor is the lowest type 
of Saxon a very marked exception. Why should he be ? 
His days ‘are spent without hope’; only the animal 
remains ; and, after all, he cannot be appreciably worse off 
than he is. Thus the immigration has a tendency to drive 
out the better sort of worker and to degrade what is left. 
It seems clear enough that the stranger is a moral inferior. 
This is not merely a sexual question: that must partly 
depend on circumstances ; and to man or woman in want 
of a halfpenny ora bit of bread, ‘ purity’ must seem a 
thing of small import. But there are qualities which even 
the worst class of Englishman does not readily lose. He 
has a touch of independence, some idea of fairplay, some 
little preference for truth over falsehood. The half-bar- 
barous, half-Oriental immigrant has no notion of such 
things ; if, as is often the case, he win his way upward, it 
is by chicane and double dealing, and, be he prosperous or 
destitute, his existence is noxious to us. 

These are the two sides of the question. The immigra- 
tion will probably enormously increase during the next year 
or two. Who can doubt that legislation will follow ? 


OBSERVATIONS IN PHILISTIA 
UCH has been written about that variety of ‘ cab-wit ‘ 
which occurs to a man on his way home from 
dinner: the brilliant sallies he might have made, the smart 
retorts which would have so bravely reversed the balance 
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of laughter had they only come in time. We are less 
frank about the other sort. No one dwells in type upon 
the manner in which we marshal our old jokes and arrange 
our epigrams as we drive along to the house of feasting. 
No doubt the practice of getting up table-talk is going 
out. The three-bottle men took it to the grave with 
them, along with the snuff-box, and the toupee, and the 
feather-bed, and other amenities of the Regency. Mr. 
Oscar Wilde is almost the only diner-out I know of nowa- 
days who is at the trouble to prepare his conversations, 
each for its special occasion and audience. The others 
are too lazy, too indifferent, too cocksure of themselves, 
to go to all this bother. The old courtly sense of respon- 
sibility to the host is perished from among them. But 
none the less, the least dutiful and diligent of all their 
number does ask himself questions as the whirling rubber 
tyres bear him onward, and the cab-mirror shows him the 
face of a man to whom people ought to listen. 

The question I asked myself, as I drove past the flaring 
shop windows of Old Brompton Road the other evening, 
was whether the Grundys would probably like my story of 
Nate Salisbury and the Citizen of South Bend, Indiana. 
A good deal depended upon the decision. It was a story 
which had greatly solidified my position in other hospit- 
able quarters ; it could be brought in apropos of almost 
anything, or for that matter of quite nothing at all ; it had 
never been printed, so far as I know, in any of those 
American comic papers which supply alike the dining- 
rooms of Mayfair and the editorial offices of Fleet Street 
with such humour as they come into possession of ; and | 
enjoyed telling it. On the other hand, the Grundys were 
old friends of mine, who would never suspect that they 
had missed anything if I preserved silence on the subject 
of South Bend, and who would go on asking me to dinner 
whether I told new tales or not ; moreover, their attitude 
toward fresh jokes was always a precarious quantity, and 
I had an uneasy feeling that if I told my story to them 
and it failed to come off, so to speak, 1 should never have 
the same confidence in it again. 

When I had entered the drawing-room of Fernbank, 
shaken hands with Mrs. Albert Grundy and Ermyntrude, 
and stolen a little glance about the circle as | walked over 
to the fireplace, it had become clear that the story was 
not to be told. Beside the half-dozen of the family, in- 
cluding the curate, there was a tall young man witha very 
high collar, shoulders that sloped down like a Rhine-wine 
bottle, and a stern expression of countenance. Uncle 
Dudley whispered to me, as we held our hands over the 
asbestos, that he was a literary party, and the son of old 
Sir Watkyn Hump, who was a director in one of Albert’s 
companies. The other guests were a stout and motherly 
lady in a cap and a purplish smile, and a darkling young 
woman with a black velvet riband around her thin neck, 
and a look of wearied indifference upon her face. This 
effect of utter boredom did not visibly diminish upon my 
being presented to Miss Walloby. 1 have an extremely 
well-turned little brace of sentences with which to con- 
vey the intelligence to a young lady that the honour of 
taking her down to dinner has fallen upon me—sentences 
which combine professions of admiring pleasure with just 
a grateful dash of respectful playfulness; they brought 
no new light into Miss Walloby’s somewhat scornful 
eyes. Decidedly I would not tell my South Bend story 
that night ! 

But all the same I did. What led up to it I hardly 
know. It was at the ptarmigan stage, I remember—or was 
it a capercailzie ?-—and young Mr. Hump had commented 
upon the great joy of living in England, where one could 
enjoy delicious game all the year round, instead of ina 
country like America, where the inhabitants notoriously 
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had nothing but pork to eat for many months at a time. 
Perhaps it was not worth while, but I ventured the correct- 
ing remark that there was no season of the year when one 
couldn’t have eighteen edible varieties of wild birds in 
America for every one that England has ever heard of. 
Mr. Hump preened his chin about on the summit of his 
collar and smiled with superior incredulity. The others 
looked grave. Mrs. Grundy whispered to me warningly, 
over her left shoulder, that Mr. Hump had made America 
his special subject, and wrote most vigorous and com- 
minatory articles about it almost every week. I was pain- 
fully conscious that Miss Walloby’s cold right shoulder 
had been still further withdrawn from me. 

Quem vult Deus perdere, as ‘ A. B. W.’ would say. It was 
at this grotesquely inauspicious moment that I told my 
story. It is easy enough now to see that it was sheer 
folly, madness if you like, to do so. I was only too bit- 
terly conscious of that when I reviewed the events of the 
evening in my homeward cab. But at the moment, I sup- 
pose, I hoped that it would relieve the situation. In one 
sense it did. 

Baldly summarised, this is the story. Years ago the 
admirable Nate Salisbury was on tour with his bright 
little company of comedians through the least urban dis- 
tricts of Indiana, and came upon South Bend, which is an 
important centre of the wagon-making industry, but is 
not precisely a focussing point of dramatic traditions and 
culture. Inthe vestibule of the little theatre that evening 
there paced up and down a tall, middle-aged, weasel- 
backed citizen, his hands plunged deep in his pockets, 
doubt and irresolution written all over his face. As others 
paid their money and passed in he would watch them 
with obvious longing ; then he would go and study once 
more the attractive coloured bill of the Company, with its 
bevy of pretty girls in skirts just short enough to disclose 
most enticing little ankles ; then once more he would re- 
sume his perplexed walk to and fro. At last he made 
up his mind, and approached Salisbury with diffidence. 
‘ Mister,’ he said, ‘air you the boss of this show?’ ‘What 
can I do for you?’ asked Nate. ‘ Well—no offence meant 
—but—can I—that is to say—will it be all right to bring 
a lady to your show?’ ‘That, sir, depends!’ responded 
the manager firmly. ‘Well,’ the citizen went on, ‘ what I 
was gittin’ at is this—can I be perfectly safe in bringin’ 
my wife here?’ ‘Sir,’ said Salisbury with dignity and an 
eye trained to abstain from twinkling, ‘it is no portion of 
my business to inquire whether she is your wife or not, 
but if she comes in here she’s got to behave herself!’ 

A solitary note of laughter fell upon the air when I had 
told this story, and on the instant Uncle Dudley, perceiv- 
ing that he had made a mistake, dropped his napkin, and 
came up from fishing for it on the floor red-faced and 
dumb. All else was deadly silence. 

‘[—I suppose they really weren't married at all?’ said 
the curate, after a chilling pause. 

‘Marriage, | regret’,to say, means next to nothing in 
most parts of America, remarked Mr. Hump, judicially. 
‘The most sacred ties are there habitually made the sub- 
ject of ribald jests. I have been assured by a person 
who spent nearly three weeks in the United States some 
years since that it is an extremely rare experience to 
meet an adult American who has not been divorced at 
least once. This fact made a vivid impression on my 
ahem !—have written frequently 





mind at the time, and I 
upon it since.’ 

‘] suppose the trouble arises from their all living in 
hotels—having no home life whatever,’ said the maiden 
aunt, not without compassion. 

‘Who on earth told you that?’ I began, but was cut 


short. 
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‘I confess,’ broke in Miss Walloby, with frosty distinct- 
ness of tone and enunciation, ‘that the assumption upon 
which the incident just related is based—the assump- 
tion that the la—woman referred to would probably mis- 
conduct herself in a place of public resort—seems to me 





quite characteristic of the country of which it is narrated. 
It has been truly said that the most valuable test of a 
country’s greatness is the respect it pays to its women. 
Both at Cheltenham and at Newnham the idea is steadily 
inculeated—I might say insisted upon as of paramount 
importance—that the nation’s real civilisation rests upon 
the measure of esteem and confidence which my sex, by 
its devotion to duty, and its sympathy with broad aims 
and lofty purposes, is able to inspire and command.’ 

‘But I assure you, I protested feebly, ‘the story I 
told was a joke.’ 

‘There are some subjects,’ interposed Lady Walloby, 
the fixed smile lighting up with an angry, winter sunset 
glow her inflamed countenance—‘ there are some subjects 
on which it is best not to joke.’ 
mitted thumb at her 
Mr. Hump 
hastened round to hold the door open as they filed out, 


As she spoke she wagged a 
hostess, and on the instant the ladies rose. 


their heads high in air, their skirts rustling indignantly 
over the threshold. Then he followed them, closing the 
door with decision behind him. 

‘Gad, Albert,’ said Uncle Dudley, reaching over for the 
port, ‘I don’t wonder that the pick of our young fellows 
go in for marrying American girls.’ 

‘Pass it along!’ remarked the father of Mrs. Albert's 
three daughters, in a voice of confirmed dejection. 

Haro._p FrRepErRICc, 


THE WAR OFFICE ON TRIAL 


YHERE is such an immense amount of practical common 





sense in the Report of Lord Wantage’s Commission on 
the Army that its fate is clearly sealed : it will be decently 
interred in that catacomb of official pigeon-holes in which 
lie the dead reports of all the Army Commissions which 
have come into existence since the beginning of the cen- 
tury. To imagine that the War Office would give effect 
to recommendations which positively involve strengthening 
the Army, bettering the position of the soldier, and putting 
heart .into officers and men, is to be stone-blind to the 
teaching of the past. The Report does not propose to call 
anybody by a new title, to destroy any tradition, or to 
break up any efficient force. It is only recommendations 
such as these are which receive immediate attention in 
Pall Mall. The Report will not be acted upon; but it is 
sufficiently interesting to merit a word of comment before 
it is forgotten. Of course, the long inquiry which led up 
to the Report was a pure waste of time. The facts eluci- 
dated and recorded with so much care were well known 
before the Committee was formed. Moreover, any dozen 
officers worth their salt would not only have been per- 
fectly capable of making a Report based upon their own 
knowledge and experience, but in all probability would 
have reported in exactly the same sense as the Committee 
formed by Mr. Stanhope. But there is something singu- 
larly naive about the recommendations of the Committee. 
One or two of them raise controversial points and are re- 
ferred to in some detail further on ; but the bulk of the 
suggestions are most pleasingly simple. They are as 
follows :— 
1. The nation having promised the soldier one shilling 
a day, the nation should pay him a shilling, and 


not sixpence. 


2. The Government having promised the soldier a /ree 
kit, the soldier should not be compelled to pay for 
his clothes. 


The clothes, having been given to the 
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soldier after he has paid for them, should not be 
taken from him again by the Government. 

3. The soldier being admittedly underfed, it would tend 
to the popularity of the service if he were not 
starved in the future. 


4. The soldier should not be compelled to pay for his 
free rations. 

5. The present recruiting notices issued in the name of 
the Queen, being admittedly fraudulent, should 
be withdrawn. 


6. The existing system of keeping up the regiments de- 
pending entirely upon the supply of men by one 
battalion at home to its linked battalion abroad, it 
is not advisable to send both battalions abroad at 
the same time. 

7. Men who wish to make the Army their profession 
should not be turned out of it, whether they like 
it or not, at the age of twenty-four. 

8. It being desirable to keep men of good character in 
the service, it is unwise to offer them a heavy 
bribe to go out of it. 

9. Sergeants in the Guards whose duty compels them 
to be permanently absent from their battalions 
should not be counted as forming part of the 
strength of such battalions. 

Such, without any exaggeration or misrepresentation, are 

some of the recommendations solemnly made by this dis- 

tinguished Committee after many months of deliberation. 

To any but those who are familiar with the way in which 

the British Army is administered they would seem either 

ridiculous or impertinent. As a matter of fact they are 
neither ; for, amazing as it may seem, every one of the 
recommendations referred to deals with a well-known and 
long-established abuse. There are, however, one or two 
recommendations in the Report which require more de- 
tailed examination, on the ground that there can be two 

That the 

nation should not swindle or starve its soldiers; that the 


opinions as to whether they be right or wrong. 


War Office should not try to get a quart out of a pint pot ; 
and that men who are employed in one place should not 
be expected to be at the same time in another—these 
But 


whethera pension should be given after twenty-one years’ 


are axioms which the public is prepared to accept. 


mixed service in the line, the militia, and the Reserve; 
whether the reserves would be called out for training ; 
or whether long service should be encouraged: all these 
are fairly debatable points, and must be considered on 
their merits. 

The Committee recommends that ‘ a deferred pension on 
attaining the age of sixty should be granted to men who 
have served twenty-one years with the colours and in the 
Reserve, of which at least eight years have been with the 
colours.’ This is a good suggestion, for there is a universal 
feeling among the class who enter the army in favour of 
pensions ; and, after so long a period of service as twenty- 
one years, this prevision for old age would have been 
fairly earned. It should be noted that the reeommenda- 
tion with respect to pensions is coupled with another to 
the effect that all men in the Army Reserve should undergo 
some form of training. Except for the fact that our re- 
serves never do receive any training, this would seem such 
an obvious matter of common sense as to require no urging. 
Unluckily, however, there seems very little chance of the 
recommendation being carried into effect. That men who 
have a taste for the service, and neither taste nor capacity 
for any other profession, should be allowed to extend their 
term with the colours is most desirable ; and it is impos- 
sible not to agree with the Committee in recommend- 
ing it. 
the right to re-engage, in order to prevent too serious ar 


Some check, of course, would have to be put on 
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interference with the flow of men into the reserve; but 
practically the applications for extension would not, if 
past experience be a guide, reach a very high figure. 
Several of the minor recommendations contained in the 
Report are excellent. For instance: that the number of 
loug-service men in the Guards should be increased ; that 
furlough should be given to a soldier in the last month of 
his engagement ; and that lance-corporals should be placed 
upon the establishment. On one or two very important 
matters, however, the Report is oddly inconsistent. It 
almost seems as if, in their anxiety to harmonise the con- 
flicting claims of the British Army on the one side and of 
the British War Office on the other, the Committee had 
lost the logical connection of its own ideas. It is all very 
well to say in Paragraph 10 that ‘the question of long ser- 
vice as opposed to short service is not now open to argu- 
ment’; but, if that be the case, it seems indiscreet to 
recommend, in Paragraphs 123 and 125, that long service 
should be the absolute rule for the whole of the cavalry 
and the whole of the horse artillery, and to urge in half- 
a-dozen other paragraphs throughout the Report that 
efforts should be made in every branch of the service to 
induce men to extend to a twelve or a twenty-one years’ 
term. 
that ‘the advantages of a system of regimental training for 
men destined for India, over the alternative and more 


So again it seems strange to say in Paragraph 15 


expensive system of depots, can hardly be overestimated.’ 
It seems strange, because as a matter of fact the one 
perfect and satisfactory infantry force which we do possess, 
namely, the Royal Marines, is furnished with its recruits 
both for home and foreign service exclusively from depots. 
That this system is not only much more effective but 
far cheaper than the present Army plan of turning line 
regiments into training schools, every officer who is ac- 
quainted with the organisation and working of the system 
as carried out at Walmer knows very well. 

There is, of course, a natural reluctance to admit, in so 
many words, that the seven-years term of service is an 
ideally bad one ; but the fact will come to be openly re- 
cognised in time. Meanwhile, almost every paragraph of 
the Report in which its continuance is advocated is prac- 
tically an overwhelming condemnation of the seven-years 
There is not space here to quote the whole of the 
they 
every 


term. 
‘damnatory’ passages which the Report contains : 
have been cited, or ought to have been cited, in 
newspaper throughout the British Empire. The Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Lord Wolseley, Lord Roberts, the Adju- 
tant-General, and Sir Evelyn Wood all combine in their 
denunciation of the fruits of the existing system. Nothing 
could be more tremendous than the blast of condemnation 
which these distinguished officers direct against the Home 


And 
what the military heads of the Army say, every officer and 


Army as the War Office has succeeded in making it. 


soldier knows to be true, and has known to be true, any 
day these last six years. But while every soldier who has 
ever commanded in the field, who has ever had to lead 
men in face of the enemy, says that things are all wrong, 
Sir Arthur Haliburton says that they are all right. And 
this brings us to one of the oddest features in the Report. 
The uninitiated civilian will probably ask, as most people 
have been asking since the Report appeared: ‘And who 
is Sir Arthur Haliburton ?’ 


and the answer is instructive. 


The question is permissible, 
Sir Arthur Haliburton is 
the chosen champion and representative of the permanent 
staff of the War Office. 
whose words of wisdom the Report of his eleven colleagues 


In other words, this critic for 


was kept waiting, this official who in thirty-two pages of 
print explains how little our soldiers know of their own 
business, is the spokesman of that class to which the 
British Army owes, far more than to any enemy, the 
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defeats and misfortunes which have chequered its brilliant 
history. Not once, nor twice, but scores of times, has the 
country been favoured with pronouncements: similar to 
this ‘dissent,’ in which it has been proved to demonstra- 
tion that if men were barrels of flour, and wars were 
made at an accountant’s table, the staff of the War Office 
would be of real use. 

The Peninsula, the Crimea, Abyssinia, Egypt, a score of 
campaigns great and small, serve to remind us of the 
truth that at all times and in all places it has been the 
melancholy duty of the British soldier to fight his way out 
of the difficulties which the British War Office has created 
for him, and that it has been the eternal privilege of the 
taxpayer to spend tens of millions in order to set right 
the cocksure calculations of its accountants in Pail Mall. 
As it has been, so it will be. If the War Office has its 
way, Lord Wantage’s Report will remain a dead letter, and 
as usual the country sooner or later will have to pay 
through the nose for the luxury of once more snubbing 
It is hard to 
conceive a stranger plea for support than that which the 
War Office through its representative, now puts forward. 
‘We admit, says the War Office, ‘that things are in a 
pretty mess—we knew it all the time; but there is no need 
for alarm— We are here, and We, and /¥e alone, can get you 
out of the mess. Lord Wolseley, Lord Roberts, Sir Evelyn 
Wood, Lord Wantage know nothing about the matter: We 
do; put your trust in us, and We will pull you through.’ 
And then Sir A. Haliburton proceeds to explain why 
we should repose our confidence in the War Office. 
Twenty years ago, he tells us, the War Office formed an 
ideal plan for the government of the British Army. That 
plan has never been carried out, and therefore the Army 
But why has the plan never 


and irritating the men who fight its battles. 


is in its present condition. 
been carried out ; who are the persons who have failed to 
put it into force? The answer is simple. For twenty 
years Sir A. Haliburton and his chief and their predeces- 
sors have held the Army in the hollow of their hand, to 
make, to mar, to do or to leave undone. If there has been 
failure, it is their failure. If there has been miscalculation 
it is their miscalculation ; if there has been deception it is 
they who have deceived. And it is with these credentials, 
with these titles to public recognition and esteem, that 
the War Office once more orders us to accord to it our 
confidence, and to throw the recommendations of a 
Committee of practical men into the waste-paper basket. 
Surely the time has come when Parliament and the 
country should at last insist upon putting an end to this 
time-honoured farce of appointing Commissions and Com- 
mittees, simply for the purpose of ignoring their views. 

H. O. Arnotp Forster. 





IRISH LOVE SONG 
W' IULD God I were that tender apple-blossom 


Floating and falling from the twisted bough, 
To lie and faint within your silken bosom, 


As that does now ! 


Or would I were a little burnished apple 
For you to pluck me, gliding by so cold, 

While sun and shade your robe of lawn will dapple, 
Your hair’s spun gold. 


Yea, would to God I were among the roses 
That lean to kiss you as you float between ! 

W hile on the lowest branch a bud uncloses 
To touch you, Queen ! 


Nay, since you will not love, would I were growing 
A happy daisy in the garden-path ; 

That so your silver foot might press me going, 
Even unto death ! 


KATHARINE Tynan, 
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THE PERSIAN TETRASTICH 
{Specimens where the two same words end the 1st, 2d, and 4th lines, but 
the rhyme is found in the word immediately preceding. All rhyme 
in italics.) 
1. From Asv Sa‘ip: a.p. 968—1049, 
Ww evil rampant in the heart, of abject mien what need ? 
With poison sapping the heart’s core, of medicine what 
need ? 
White garments thou, for outward show, hast donn’d ; 
But for polluted hearts, of garments clean what need ? 


2. From Sa‘pi: a.p. 1195—1291. 
Life’s pleasures and pains, like winds o’er the plains, pass away ; 
Distress and success, world losses and gains, pass away ; 
Yon tyrant believes he has crush’d us by rigour ; 
His harm will from us—while on him it remains—pass away. 


3. From HAriz: a.p. 1310—1389. 
Shame-struck the rosebud, veil’d from sight by thee ; 
Awed the narcissus, dazed to blight by thee : 
To equal thee how can the moonlit rose aspire, 
Whose moon is but indued with fight by thee. 
F. J. Gotpsmip. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


MACLEOD OF ASSYNT AND MONTROSE 
[To the Editor of The National Observer] 


London, 15th March 1892. 

S1r,—As my family, the Macleods of Cadboll, are a branch 
of the Macleods of Assynt, though not directly descended from 
Neil Macleod, who left no family, | trust that you will kindly 
allow me to say a few words on a subject which, as your re- 
viewer of Mr. Morris’s Life of Montrose says, still excites much 
controversy at the present day : the surrender of Montrose by 
Macleod to the Scottish Government. 

The popular charge against Macleod is thus given in Burnet : 
‘At last he was betrayed by one of those to whom he trusted 
himself, Macleod of Assynt.’ And a note to the edition of 
Burnet of 1839 says: ‘ The name of his betrayer, his treacherous 
acquaintance and professed friend, Lord Assin or Aston, de- 
serves to be held as eternally infamous.’ This, with various 
amplifications, has been repeated by many writers: as in the 
Old Statistical Account of Scotland, Aytoun’s Lays of the Scot- 
tish Cavaliers, Napier’s Life and Times of Montrose, with 
quotations from which I need not trouble you. 

As commonly believed, the definite charges against Macleod 
are these: (1) That he was an intimate personal friend of 
Montrose and had fought under him ; (2) that when he invaded 
Scotland in 1650 Montrose voluntarily entrusted himself to 
Macleod ; and (3) that Macleod treacherously betrayed him for 
a bribe. Now, I trust that I shall show to youand your readers 
that there is not the faintest shadow of truth in any one of these 
charges. (1) There is not a vestige of evidence that Macleod 
was ever personally acquainted with Montrose. Most certainly 
he never served under him. Macleod’s territory lies in the 
extreme north-west of Scotland, while Montrose’s lies in the 
neighbourhood of Montrose. If Macleod had joined Montrose 
he would have brought his clan with him. But Montrose only 
led his own and some neighbouring clans, and a contingent of 
Irishmen. 

We must next regard Montrose’s position towards the Cove- 
nanters. Montrose deliberately joined the Covenanters in 
1638, and signed the Covenant ; and at twenty-four he was 
placed in command of their army. Differences afterwards 
broke out between them ; and while in command of the Cove- 
nanting army he entered into negotiations with the King, and 
subsequently joined him. Now, in the cool judgment of the 
nineteenth century, we can quite appreciate Montrose’s justifi- 
cation for so doing ; but in the furious passions of the seven- 
teenth century when their own commander, the most brilliant 
officer they had, deserted the Covenanters and went over to the 
King, they naturally regarded him as a traitor of the deepest dye. 
Furthermore when he had smitten the Covenanters hip and 
thigh, he was looked upon not only as a traitor of the deepest 
dye but as a demon incarnate ; and in 1645, when he had de- 
stroyed the army of Argyll at Inverlochy, the Scottish Parlia- 
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ment passed an Act attainting him, depriving him of all his 
titles, and sentencing him to death. 

When, then, in 1650 Montrose invaded Scotland at the head 
of a ragged crew of fifteen hundred Germans, Danes, and 
Orkneymen, he was an attainted rebel under sentence of death. 
Never was anything more desperate or hopeless undertaken by 
mortal man. Montrose was deluded into the idea that he would 
instantly be joined by twenty thousand men, and that all Scot- 
land was waiting for him as the Jews were for their Messiah. 
This only shows that Montrose knew nothing of the feeling of 
the country where he landed. From that day to this the whole 
of the North of Scotland has been fiercely Presbyterian. The 
Earl of Sutherland was the very first person to sign the Covenant. 
Montrose landed near John o’ Groat’s House, and detached 
three hundred men to seize the Castle of Dunbeath as a place 
of refuge in case of defeat. He then commenced his march 
south with twelve hundred men. The people fled in terror from 
him : not aman joined him. The Earl of Sutherland mustered 
his clan against him. The Government offered a reward for 
his capture, and sent their forces against him. Just as he 
entered Ross-shire, Colonel Strachan, at the head of the Cove- 
nanting army, met him and cut his whole crew to pieces. 
Montrose with one or two friends fled in disguise, and meant 
to make for Dunbeath in the north-east of Caithness ; but by 
some extraordinary error he fled sixty miles nearly due west 
into Assynt, the territory of Macleod. 

Now, in reply to all the calumnies of Burnet, writing fifty 
years after the event and at a distance of seven hundred 
miles, and repeated by a series of writers for two hundred 
years, we happen to have an authentic account of the whole 
circumstances of the capture of Montrose, by Gordon, who was 
a member of the Sutherland family and their historian, who was 
also well acquainted with Neil Macleod, and wrote his account 
in 1650, immediately after the event, but which was not pub- 
lished till 1813. 

The Macleods had been lairds of Assynt for centuries. Next 
to the Sutherlands they were probably the largest proprietors 
in the county. Neil Macleod was not only an intimate per- 
sonal friend of Sutherland, but two of his sisters were married 
to two of Sutherland’s brothers. Neil Macleod served under 
Sutherland, who made him his deputy-sheriff. Macleod was 
not only the laird or chieftain, but also the highest civil official 
of the district in which Montrose was captured. His wife was 
also the sister of Captain Monro, one of Strachan’s officers. 
As soon as it was discovered that Montrose had fled towards 
Assynt, Captain Monro sent messengers to Macleod to send 
out parties in pursuit of him. Montrose was captured and 
brought to Ard Break Castle, Macleod’s principal residence. 
Gordon says that Montrose made Macleod large offers to 
allow him to escape to Orkney. Mr. Morris says that Mon- 
trose entreated Macleod to put him to death himself rather 
than give him up to his enemies—for which, | presume, he has 
authority. Now, by the feudal law then and long after existing, 
Macleod had absolute power of life and death over all persons 
in his territory. But he resisted all Montrose’s entreaties to let 
him escape or to put him to death. He did what was his plain 
official duty: he sent notice to the Government that he held 
Montrose in his custody. The Parliament on the 9th of May 
voted Macleod its warmest thanks for his faithful and effectual 
services, and appointed a committee to consider what rewards 
should be given to the captors of Montrose. Ultimately it voted 
£1000 and a gold chain to Colonels Strachan and Hackett, 
and £1000 and 400 bolls of meal to Macleod. 

Such are the literal and plain facts of the defeat and capture 
of Montrose, and his surrender to Government by Macleod; and 
it will at once be seen how they dissipate the calumnies that 
have been heaped upon him by Royalist writers for two hun- 
dred years. It may be safely assumed that Macleod never 
came into personal contact with Montrose at all till he was 
brought before him as a prisoner. Macleod was a stern Cove- 
nanter, and probably held the same opinion of Montrose that 
all other Covenanters did. The idea of escape was hopeless. 
The whole country knew that Montrose was in Macleod’s cus- 
tody, and if he had been caught by the country people they 
would have torn him to pieces. Moreover, Macleod was the 
highest civil official in the district, and if he had allowed an 
attainted rebel under sentence of death to escape from his cus- 
tody he would assuredly have answered for it with his head to 
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Parliament. Such, then, being the facts of the case, what is the 
origin of all the odium and calumnies heaped upon Macleod by 
Royalist writers for two centuries? It is perfectly clear. After 
the Restoration the Royalists fell with fury on the Covenanters, 
and their first vengeance fell upon Macleod for his surrender of 
Montrose. The Lord Advocate trumped up a charge against 
Macleod of having betrayed Montrose to his murderers—z.e. 
the Parliament. The Royalist Parliament imprisoned Macleod. 
But the charge was too grotesque : they could do nothing. In 
this dilemma they applied to Charles 11. to know what they 
were to do with him ; and Charles II. directed the Parliament 
to discharge him. 

It might have been thought that the unfortunate Macleod, 
having been discharged by order of Charles 11., would have 
been left alone. Nevertheless, in 1674 he was again indicted 
before the High Court of Justiciary for ‘ betraying, under trust, 
the late Marquis of Montrose, His Majesty's Commissioner and 
Lieutenant-General, and delivering hima prisoner to the rebels 
(z.e. the established Government of the country], who murdered 
him.’ But even for a Royalist jury the charge was too gross, 
and they acquitted him. 

I am persuaded that all the Royalist calumnies against 
Macleod proceed from the words of this indictment ; they have 
turned what is a pure legal figment of the Royalist lawyers into 
serious history. How did Montrose come ‘ under trust’ to Mac- 
leod? The Royalist writers allege that Montrose entrusted 
himself to Macleod, and that Macleod treacherously betrayed 
him. But even if that charge were true, it might be an odious 
personal offence, but it was no ground for a State prosecution. 
The theory of the Royalist lawyers was evidently this: that 
Macleod was the natural born subject of Charles I1., and that 
Montrose was the King’s representative, and that when Mon- 
trose was brought before Macleod as a prisoner he should have 
held him ‘in trust’ for the King, and not for the Parliament. 
But such an idea was preposterous : it would not hold water 
for an instant. It was a pure figment of the Royalist lawyers 
racking their brains to frame a charge against Macleod, which 
was scouted by the jury. 

I trust that the foregoing remarks will satisfy every fair- 
minded person that there is no foundation for the charges of 
treachery which have so long assailed the memory of the un- 
fortunate Macleod, and that he simply performed his official 
duty.—I am, etc., HENRY DUNNING MACLEOD. 


‘FUDGE ABOUT OPIUM’ 
[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer) 


London, 16th March 1892. 

SIR,—TZhe National Observer may not be particularly con- 
cerned in the controversy between Lord Cross and Mr. W. S. 
Caine, inasmuch as ‘ Fudge about Opium’ merely reproduced, 
with a mild commentary, the statements of the Opium Blue- 
Book. It is, nevertheless, interesting to note that to the im- 
partial critic the following facts appear to emerge from a 
correspondence conducted by the ex-member for Barrow with 
quite unnecessary heat :— 

1. That he used the term ‘distillery’ where the proper 
expression should have been ‘still,’ thereby conveying a totally 
false impression to the English reader, for whom he presum- 
ably wrote ; and then attempted to disguise the blunder by a 
cheap sneer at the Secretary of State. 

2. That he reckoned the number of drug-shops at 92 for 
Lucknow city alone, whereas the correct figure is 86 for the 
whole district. This misstatement he wholly ignores in his 
letters to Lord Cross. 

3. That he is exceeding wroth because the wholesale liquor- 
shops are suppressed in the return. But surely even a teetotal 
pamphleteer must see that to quote both classes of shops is apt 
to be misleading. In estimating the amount of beer consumed 
by London you can count the gallons sold by the brewers or by 
the publicans : but not by both. ; 

4. That the English spirit-shops are presumably omitted by 
Mr. Smeaton because they are frequented by Mr. T. Atkins, 
and do not affect Mr, Caine’s argument that the native popula- 
tion is deliberately debauched by the Imperial Government. 
The polite letter-writer appears to have the shadow of a case 
in the suppression of the 7a7z shops ; but its exiguity is evident 
from the fact that his total is 201 for Lucknow city only, whereas 
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the Government figures, even if the said Zaz shops were in- 
cluded, would only amount to 200 for the entire district. But 


why does he argue upon the Government statistics if he does. 


not believe them ?—I am, etc., ANGLO-INDIAN, 


REVIEWS 


JOHN MAJOR 


A History of Greater Britain, as well England as Scotland. 
Compiled from the Ancient Authorities by JOHN MAJOR, 
1521. Translated and Edited by ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE; 
with Life of the Author by A2NEas J. G. MACKAY. Edin- 
burgh : Printed for the Scottish History Society. 

With the exception of Philip’s Gramezd, this is perhaps the 
most commendable number yet issued by the Scottish History 
Society. True, it is only a translation of a book well known 
and in great part superseded as history ; but original copies of 
that book are scarce, and it has an interest independent of his- 
tory. More: in viewof the regulations lately passed regarding 
the curriculum in Scottish Universities, it can by no means 
be affirmed that a translation will not better meet the wants 
of future generations than the original Latin. The chief value 
of Major’s //7story for modern readers consists in its incidental 
revelation of Major’s own character and of the England and 
Scotland of Major’s own time. All that was wanted to complete 
the picture of the character and career of a Scottish scholar at 
the end of the middle ages—before Scholasticism had given 
place to the freer influences of the Renaissance—is supplied in 
the life of the author by Sheriff Mackay, and the very admir- 
able bibliography and prefaces collected by Mr. T. G. Law; 
while the editor, Mr. Archibald Constable, in a brief preface 
and in a set of notes always apposite yet exceptionally thorough, 
has so supplemented his author as to give him an independent 
value as an historical authority. Here you have, in short, a 
memorial to a true Scots worthy far more appropriate to his 
merits than any storied urn or monumental bust could be. 

To judge by its effects on Major’s character, the vocation 
of a travelling scholar was, as Mr. Mackay observes, ‘in 
many respects preferable to the more sedentary training of 
modern times’; for, notwithstanding his inordinate reverence for 
the Stagirite, and some other professional weaknesses, Major 
was much less pedantic, and much more alive to the world 
around him, than the common runof don. But his chief merits 
seem to have belonged to himself and not to his vocation nor his 
time. Possibly he is the only Cambridge man—in his or any other 
century—who ever admitted that his university is ‘somewhat 
inferior to Oxford.’ Fair-mindedness—an earnest desire to be 
just to all the world—is the dominant note of his character. 
‘’Tis the part of a sensible man,’ he says, ‘ to use his own eyes, 
to put far from him all inordinate love of his own countrymen 
and hatred of his enemies, and thereafter to pass judgment weil 
weighed in equal scales.’ In his title-page he designates him- 
self ‘John Major, by name indeed a Scot, but by profession a 
theologian.’ In his viewa theologian was of no nationality, but 
‘a man of the world’ in the best sense of the term: a person 
divested of prejudices and viewing affairs from a broadly human 
standpoint. Thus, if his historical method be in some respects 
unfavourably influenced by the scholastic habit of thought, 
his comments and conclusions are both essentially just and 
thoroughly practical. The absence of national bias from his 
estimate of the English is especially noteworthy at a period 
when memories of Flodden were still burning and rankling 
in the breasts of all Scottish patriots ; yet at the same time 
he shrewdly remarks that ‘the Englishmen do not think them- 
selves the lowest of mankind, and if in a foreign land they 
happen upon a man of parts and spirit, “Tis pity,” they say, 
‘he is not an Englishman.”’ From the general tenor of his 
History—even apart from its direct references —it seems cer- 
tain that it was written with the special purpose of promoting 
a union between the two kingdoms. His aim was not only to 
narrate what had been done but also to show from the experi- 
ence of many centuries what was now the thing to do. His 
narrative embraces England as well as Scotland ; and the con- 
clusion he is ‘bold enough’ to deduce from it is that it would 
‘be of the utmost advantage to both kingdoms that they should 
be under the rule of one monarch, who should be Galled the 
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King of Britain, provided only that he were possessed of a just 
and honest title thereto ; and to gain this end I see no other 
means than by way of marriage.’ His patriotism centred not 
in Scotland but in Britain : ‘ by farthe most famous of islands, 
and one which in the opinion of illustrious writers may be 
reckoned even by itself a second world.’ 

Apart from the interest attaching to the H/sfory as a piece 
of special pleading in behalf of a great and splendid idea, 
it sets forth, more particularly in the introduction, a valu- 
able sketch of customs and manners at the beginning of the 
sixteenth century. Major’s account of the method of pre- 
paring oatmeal shows that the Hebridean practice recorded 
by Dr. Johnson was a survival of what had once been uni- 
versal in the kingdom ; and by anticipation he also answers 
the Doctor’s gibe. The fact that ‘the main strength of the 
Scottish and English armies is in men who have been tillers 
of the soil,’ whose principal food it was, proves (he says) that 
‘oaten bread is not a thing to be laughed at.’ In his persuasive 
way, ‘Just eat this bread once,’ he adds, ‘and you shall find it 
far from bad.’ Two methods of firing it were in use: one by 
means of a circular iron plate set over the fire on a tripod, the 
other by spreading it out on the hearth. This, the country 
practice, the townsfolk derided ; but Major rebukes this exhibi- 
tion of contempt by citing honourable mention of the custom 
from Holy Writ. As regards liquor, it would appear that the 
Britons excelled at least the French in the making of ale. 
‘ They would refuse,’ says he, ‘to drink such ale as is made in 
Paris.’ ‘No one accustomed to ale,’ he adds—and here he 
betrays a prejudice—‘will prefer a northern wine’; but yet 
again he avoids exaggeration, for ‘wine has not the merit 
of producing a stronger race of men,’ and in those times a 
‘strong race of men’ was a matter of prime importance. 
His description of the constant preparedness of Scotland for 
invasion is very striking. ‘The Scots do not hold them- 
selves to need walled cities ; and the reason of this may be 
that they thus get them face to face with the enemy with no 
delay, and build their cities, as it were, of men. If a force 
twenty thousand strong were to invade Scotland at dawn, a 
working day of twelve hours would scarcely pass before her 
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not from fear of 


people were in conflict with the enemy.’ 
the country people were mere mud huts: 
invasion but from insecurity of tenure, the holdings being only 
leased for four or five years; yet the Scots peasant resented 
eviction as strongly as the Irish tenant of to-day: ‘If a land- 
lord have let to another the holding of a quarrelsome fellow, 
him will the evicted man murder as if he were the land- 
lord’s bosom friend.’ uarrels to the death were everyday 
matters. The farmers, ‘though keeping a diligent eye upon 
their servants and household,’ spent the most of their time in 
war or the chase. They formed the backbone of the Scottish 
army, and in the art of war were ‘much before the townsfolk’ : 
who, says Major, ‘give in at once when brought face to face 
with the hard life of a soldier.’ ‘In their style of dress and in 
their arms’ the farmers sought to ‘rival the lesser nobles, and 
if one of these should strike them, they return the blow upon 
the spot.’ Of the higher nobles ;Major had rather a poor 
Opinion, and in this he was amply justified. He notes their 
tendency to cherish hatred and to foster jealousy, and laments 
that they educate their children neither in letters nor in morals 
so that when they come to maturity they should act ‘like men 
endowed with reason.’ He comments just as vigorously on the 
ecclesiastic. Thus, while recording of Bishop Kennedy that he 
endowed a college in St. Andrews, and built a ‘huge and very 
powerful ship,’ he adds: ‘and likewise for himself he prepared a 
splendid tomb, so that men are apt to put the question on 
which of these things he spent most.’ In brief, his practical 
wisdom, fairness, and candour entitle him, Schoolman though 
he was, to rank—in intention at least, and also to some extent 
in accomplishment—with the best historians of any age. 

There are few truly good translations; but this is one of them, 
and it will live. Mr. Constable’s notes throughout the volume 
show that he has studied Major until he has thoroughly assi- 
milated him—continually quoting his other works as the best 
commentary on his opinions expressed in the A/zstory. You 
feel as you read that he has caught the spirit and almost the 
language of the old Schoolman. The thing is entirely free 
from pedantry, yet there.is just that slight archaic flavour 
throughout which gives dignity and distinction. The result is 
.a translation perfect of its kind, and a pleasure to read. 








SIBERIA AS IT IS NOT 


Stberia As It Is. By HARRY DE WINDT,F.R.G.S. With an 
Introduction by MADAME OLGA NOVIKOFF (‘O. K-.’), 
London : Chapman. 

A certain mystery hangs over Mr. Harry de Windt’s latest 
journey to Siberia and his book upon the same. The very 
title-page suggests it ; for has not the author inscribed thereon 
a motto from Victor Tissot that in Russia one sees all that 
one desires to see and is shown more than one asks to know? 
and has not Madame Novikoff written upon it the characters 
*O. K’?) Wedo Mr. de Windt the justice of believing that 
he was himself imperfectly instructed as to the objects of his 
journey and the way by which he was led; and that, as he is 
good enough to say of Mr. Kennan, he writes in good faith. 
It was part of his equipment for his task that he implicitly 
believes what he has been told on authority. He started 
on his voyage of vindication, as we find, with the assurance 
that ‘the prisons of Siberia were, by order of the Imperial 
Government, open to his inspection without any conditions 
whatsoever as to date or duration of visit ’—as far as Tomsk ; 
and he seems, on the whole, to have been successful in seeing 
what it was desirable he should see. But perhaps a little mis- 
take was made in getting the author of Zhe Truth About 
Russta to put her imprimatur upon his account of Siberia and 
Siberian prison life. In seeking to correct and instruct the 
‘credulous readers of English newspapers—these latter-day 
gospels—misled, shamefully misled, by a great portion of the 
press’ concerning the objects and actions of persons in autho- 
rity under the Tsar, a cautious man would have avoided an 
introduction by Madame Novikoff as he would avoid a walk 
past the Winter Palace arm-in-arm with a suspected Nihilist. 
Why did he get into that galley on his voyage to Siberia As 
ItIs? It was his unsuspicious nature: that susceptibility which 
led him to reflect, as he was parading the deck of a convoy 
steamer—a moment or two before an accident—in the com- 
pany of a pretty Polish exile with ‘big blue eyes, that Siberia 
is ‘not such a bad place after all.’ 

One must not, however, quarrel with Mr. de Windt’s choice 
of a testimonial. For though Madame Novikoff knows nothing 
personally of Siberia; though she is, as she says, ‘a staunch 
believer in Greek orthodoxy, in autocracy and nationalism, and 
a prison directress to boot’; and though she ‘represents all 
that the English people have the greatest dislike to’—she is 
admirable in giving the Russian point of view of prisons and 
prisoners. Is there overcrowding and the like? These things 
are part of Russia’s greatness—signs of her amazing fecundity 
and thirst for development. ‘The population increases more 
quickly than church or school accommodation for it ; that in- 
convenience is also noticeable in our prisons.’ Consider the 
Russian peasantry. ‘How overcrowded and dark are their 
dwellings! How poor their daily food!’ Yet to ‘O. K.’ they 
seem cheerful and happy— perhaps because they know no better. 
To provide the fare and the accommodation, the air and the 
light, held necessary by Western prison reformers would be 
to interrupt the practice of that ‘stoicism fortified by Chris- 
tianity’ which is the pride of Russia and its admirers. It 
would make the prison a place of extreme luxury, and crowd 
it more and more. In illustration the lady mentions the fate 
of a suggestion to provide ‘light mattresses and pillows’ for 
the boarders (future primary school teachers) of a school on 
the family estate in Tamboff. It was scouted as a Sybarite 
idea : for, according to our philosopher, ‘the utmost you should 
provide, as a comfort for peasant boys, is some straw and a 
plain bench to sleep on.’ 

Having thus learned that to feed, lodge, and treat the Rus- 
sian convict after a Western standard would be to sap the 
foundations of the national virtues, you are surprised, almost 
disappointed, to find that Russia, and above all Siberia, is the 
Prisoners’ Paradise. People commit crimes on the European 
side of the frontier in order to be sent into exile in the happy 
land beyond the Urals. And how they are treated on the 
march! The way is certainly long and dreary, even for the 
traveller in search of information, who can choose his own time 
and road, even in the matter of entering and leaving prison. 
3ut, if you come near enough to the convoy, you may hear 
the exiles lightening the march with jest and song, and there 
are ‘women and children whose bright-coloured skirts and 
gaudy headkerchiefs give a touch of warmth and colour to the 
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melancholy scene.’ If anybody is to be pitied it is perhaps ‘the 
commander of escort’—/e pauvre homme /—who is reduced to 
‘consuming innumerable pepirossi to lighten the weary hours 
of the tedious, never-ending journey.’ Ten kopeks per day 
for ordinary prisoners, and fifteen kopeks—say fivepence-half- 
penny—for ‘the privileged classes, which include the politi- 
cals,’ may not seem a princely allowance ; but then salt fish, 
eggs, and black bread are ‘absurdly cheap in Western Siberia,’ 
and the exile is permitted within certain restrictions to spend 
his own money in eking out his fare. Besides, ‘ prisoners are 
also allowed to solicit alms in the villages, and receive food 
from charitable travellers’: who, as everybody knows, abound 
on Siberian roads. How good of the Tsar and his Govern- 
ment to permit it all! How wrong of people to grumble and 
find fault with a country ‘ where there is (for those who do not 
meddle with politics) so much liberty’! ‘Enter a village after 
sunset, and you will see on every doorstep a bow! of milk and 


.a wedge of black bread. They are placed there for the drodjag 


or escaped convict, who dare not by day emerge from the 
dark, pathless wood, but who is, at night at any rate, free from 
molestation and sure of a meal.’ Happy éredyag ! 

Much has been written by Mr. Kennan and others of the 
horrors of the ¢/afe and the prison barge. Mr. de Windt 
seems only once to have been inside an éfufe (a halting-place 
for convicts), and only once to have tasted é/afe soup. The 
memory lingers with him still. To be sure, ‘the flooring of the 
kameras was, although sound and new, muddy, unclean, and 
strewn with scraps of paper, rags, and cigarette ends. The 
place was hot and stuffy and smelt of humanity, for over two 
hundred men had slept in the room. There were no ventilat- 
ing appliances, and the narrow windows had been closed all 
night.’ 
offensive smell, no mephitic odour, although the favasha (night 


Yet, marvellous to narrate, ‘there was no actually 
vessel) had not been removed.’ Such miracles happen in 
Russia, where even smells are comparative, especially if you 
consent to being led by the nose: ‘I have passed the night,’ 
Says our traveller, ‘in many a post-house in Siberia where the 
stench was infinitely worse than in this ¢fafe dormitory.’ But 
the broth—ah, the broth! ‘I think that plate of soup did 
more towards dispelling any wild notions I may have had 
anent the ill-treatment of Siberian exiles than pages of writing.’ 
Equally extensive were his opportunities for pronouncing judg- 
ment upon the joy of life on a prison barge on the Obi. His 
steamer towed a boat-load of 773 prisoners to Tomsk ; and 
at halting-places he watched them bartering, chaffing and 
laughing with the market-women of the neighbouring town, to 
the merry tinkle of their leg-irons ; and he noted a youth and 
maiden with their hands clasped through the wire network of 
the cage ; he tasted their soup, which was ‘fairly strong and 
palatable, though rather greasy.’ To be sure, marketing, flirt- 
ing, and eating are the single breaks in the monotony of the 
voyage, for the first-class passenger as for the prisoner. 

It was, however, the Siberian prisons that Mr. de Windt 
went out for to see—as far as Tomsk. He takes huge satisfac- 
tion in having reached that comparatively accessible centre of 
Western Siberia a month in advance of the date of which he 
had given notice to the head inspector of Siberian prisons. 
His passport was never once demanded on the way ; no doubt 
the officials could have laid their hands upon him at any mo- 
ment, as they could upon members of that ‘privileged’ class 
of exiles who are allowed to travel to their place of banishment 
at their own expense. But at Tomsk a curious thing happens. 
Mr. de Windt visits the Peresilni, or exile-forwarding prison, 
both by day and by night, although the Governor scowled and 
swore at having had notice of his arrival only on the previous 
day ; and beyond the overcrowding and ‘ the effluvium arising 
from closely packed humanity—such a smell as one may en- 
counter any Saturday night in the crowded pit or gallery of one 
of our transpontine theatres,’ he saw little to condemn. Next 
day he inspected the Goubernski, or provincial gaol of Tomsk, 
a place reserved for local offenders, and having about as much 
bearing upon the special inquiry he had in hand as have the 
dietary and sanitary arrangements of Sing-Sing or Wormwood 
Scrubs. Yet it was on the strength of what he saw at the 
Goubernski that he wrote a letter to Zhe Pall Mall Gazette 
contrasting its condition with that of the Tomsk Prison as 
described by Mr. Kennan, and saying not a syllable about his 
visit to the forwarding depot, the real scene of Mr. Kennan’s 
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investigations. His explanation is that the officials at the 
Peresilni assured him it was the other building Mr. Kennan 
inspected: in which matter, as in others, they lied. Of course, 
his word will be accepted ; but it is another instance of what 
will happen to an optimistic person with a stock of impres- 
sions himself desires to have confirmed. 

The Tiumen forwarding depot, the only other Siberian 
prison of which he saw the interior, was, however, more than 
even Mr. de Windt’s not too easily offended nose could endure. 
He ‘most emphatically denies’ that the air of the Tomsk 
prison was ‘foul and vitiated,’ although it might be as bad as 
that of a transpontine gallery ; but that of Tiumen turned him 
sick. Through a courtyard that was a swamp, with grey-clad 
convicts ‘wading about in the mire regardless of the soaking 
rain,’ he entered a dark kamera, ‘literally packed with prisoners, 
as close as sardines in a box.’ Cold as was the weather, and 
though there was no stove, no sooner was the door opened than 
a blast as from a furnace met him on the threshold. ‘Damp 
sweated from the walls and rafters, and a warm, sickly, yellow 
vapour seemed to rise from between the muddy planks, impart- 
ing a sour, sickly taste to the very breath one drew.’ He fled, 
‘overcome by sudden nausea, to the fresh air, the rain, and the 
slush of the courtyard. Even more disgraceful was the state of 
the hospital. This was on the threshold of Siberia ; and it is 
from his experience of Tiumen and Tomsk—two or three out 
of the many scores of Siberian prisons—that Mr. de Windt 
frames, and Madame Novikoff endorses, an indictment of Mr. 
Kennan. 


MEMOIRS OF A CITY HOUSE 


‘The Grasshopper’ in Lombard Street. By JOHN BIDDULPH 
MARTIN. London: Leadenhall Press. 

At the sign of the Grasshopper, or, to speak by the card, at 
68 Lombard Street, is done the business of Martin’s Bank. 
’Tis an old house with a history, which history is set forth by 
Mr. Martin in this handsome volume to excellent purpose, 
albeit with more than reasonable fulness. At the ‘Grasshopper,’ 
it is hinted, honest Matthew Shore plied his trade as a gold- 
smith; but Matthew’s memory is green only because his 
spouse’s name was Jane. For the spell she cast upon the 
Fourth Edward is legendary : 


As London yet can witness welle, 


3 


l lid beholde 


Where many gallants ¢ 
My beautye in a shop of golde.’ 
Poor Jane! In that very spot she did penance ‘In shamefull 
manner in a sheete,’ and made an edifying if unhappy end in a 
ditch (hence Shoreditch). Thus tradition ; but tradition is (as 
Mr. Bumble said of the law) ‘a hass.’ History will have it 
Jane Shore survived King Edward a matter of four-and-forty 
years ; there is not the least evidence to show at what number 
in Lombard Street her husband had his shop ; and the ‘ shore’ 
in Shoreditch is not a proper name. You turn the page ‘ with 
a smile or a sigh’; and soto Tudor times and Sir Thomas 
Gresham. He (’tis said) was a castaway exposed in a field and 
‘discovered by a casual passer-by, whose attention was at- 
tracted by the loud chirping of a grasshopper.’ Another myth, 
of course ; though Gresham took the insect to be his crest when 
he came to wealth and dignity. He founded (/emf. Elizabeth) 
the Royal Exchange, and did business in Lombard Street— 
you may assume, for you can’t prove, at No. 68. You jump 
a century or so; in 1677 Roger l’Estrange compiles and issues 
the first London Directory ; and here among ‘ Goldsmiths that 
keep running cashes’ you have ‘Char. Duncomb and Richard 
Kent at the Grasshopper in Lombard Street.’ But Martins of 
the stock that have the house were in business in the sam> line 
in the City long ere that. James II. (another story goes) banked 
at the ‘Grasshopper’: after his flight in 1688 he sent for his 
balance ; he was told to come and fetch it. At Child’s he was 
treated in no such scurvy fashion: his balance was instantly 
remitted. The Martins were in possession before the end of the 
century. Thomas, the first of them, drew up certain Maxims : 
as 11, ‘Avoid unprofitable business, especially w’n attended 
with trouble and expense.’ The tenth is a trifle less wooden : 
‘To appear cautious and timorous contributes very much to 
give persons credit and esteem among mankind.’ The firm had 
many partners. One, Ebenezer Blackwell, was a staunch sup- 
porter of the Wesleys. His wife and maid held the apparently 
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rational belief that ‘any one might help laughing if they 
would’; but ‘God suffered Satan to teach them better,’ for 
‘both of them were suddenly seized in the same manner as the 
rest, and laughed whether they would or no almost without 
ceasing.’ This lasted two days. Blackwell’s entries are often 
curious. Thus he lends his nephew £20—‘ which I never expect 
to be repaid again’; he gives ‘3 guins to Cozen Purton to get 
her child cured of the King’s Evil’; he contributes a guinea 
‘towards fixing—(an Americanism in 1754 is curious)—two poor 
women in business.’ Strangest of all are his bets. He pays 
one Martin two guineas ‘to receive £6, 6s. if this is the last ses- 
sion of this Parliament’: it was not, and he lost. He also bet 
on his friends’ marriages, on the case of Elizabeth Canning, 
and so forth ; yet was he a devoted Wesleyite. In 1773 ‘the 
Right Hon. Lord B——y’ is engaged to the eldest daughter 
of Joseph Martin, head of the firm; his Lordship announces 
‘that as he had altered his mind, he must beg leave to waive 
that ceremony’; ‘It is not easy,’ says the journalist of the 
period, ‘to be conceived into what confusion so singular an 
insult must plunge this respectable family.’ However, there 
was a fighting Martin, who satisfied the proprieties by pinking 
my Lord B——-y very neatly in the hand: thus, says the news- 
man, ‘ nobly supporting the honour of his family.” The son of 
this Joseph Martin sat for Tewkesbury. He was known as 
‘Starling Martin,’ from an absurd speech in which ‘ he wished 
to see a starling perched on the right elbow of the Speaker’s 
chair,’ which ‘ should repeat incessantly to the Treasury bench, 
Disgraceful, Shameless Coalition.’ There is much interesting 
matter concerning old banking methods. The courteous for- 
mality of a banished age appears in such phrases as ‘ Pray pay,’ 
and ‘ Be pleased to place tothe account of.’ But what would the 
old school have said to cheques for over two millions a-piece ? 
Two such cheques were paid into the Grasshopper, 4th July 1888. 
To every age its own wonders. Long ago in Lombard Street 
the Pope’s merchants ‘had good markets for their wafer-cakes 
sanctified at Roine, their pardons, etc.’ There are some interest- 
ing notes on criminal trials connected with the ‘ Grasshopper’; 
also on its customers. The last is the most curious of all: a 
firm withdrew its account because on the 26th April 1882 one 
of the Martins attended the funeral of Darwin in Westminster 
Abbey. The text of the letter is given (p. 259). 


A GOOD NOVEL AND A BAD 


Nevermore. by ROLF BOLDREWOOD. 
The Duchess of Powysland. 
Chatto. 

‘Rolf Boldrewood’ has hitherto been regarded as being 
something in the nature of a ‘one-book man,’ although his 
decidedly less remarkable works which followed Roddbery 
under Arms have been more numerous and more regular in 
their appearance than is usual in such cases. All doubt 
on the point, however, may be considered as finally put an 
end to by the appearance of Nevermore, which is a first-rate 
novel, and would alone entitle its author to be considered one 
of the best story-tellers of his day. It is interesting, exciting, 
homogeneous, and well-proportioned. It is also—what is most 
unusual in really good novels—tragic. Launcelot Trevanion 
was the headstrong, impetuous son of a headstrong, impetuous 
race. He therefore found himself at an early age quite natu- 
rally digging for gold in the neighbourhood of Ballarat, circa 
(853. Exulting in his newly found freedom from every kind of 
restraint, he did whatever seemed good in his own eyes—a 
limitation which excluded everything in any degree dishonour- 
able or immoral—and utterly disdained the counsels of pru- 
dence as to the persons with whom he should associate, or the 
pursuits in which he should engage. This weakness brought 
about natural results, though it must be owned that Trevanion 
had almost extravagantly bad luck. One would not have be- 
lieved that any jury of men, at any time subjects of Queen Vic- 
toria, could have returned such a verdict as a Ballarat jury did 
in this book ; but as Rolf Boldrewood tells us that this one did 
—why, it did, and a very remarkable and melancholy circum- 
stance it was, teaching incidentally the useful lesson that in a 
newly settled colony a jury of white men may be as weak and 
wicked as the ratepayers of London in the present year of grace. 
The agony comes within a little of being heaped up higher and 
for longer than the fortitude of the reader can comfortably 
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bear; but the author stops in time. It can hardly be necessary 
to say that the book abounds in vivid and fascinating descrip- 
tions of different scenes in Australian life. In the gold-field, 
on the convict ship, and in the forest Rolf Boldrewood is 
equally picturesque and convincing, and he is never dull. The 
story contains, moreover, some good horse-flesh, some excellent 
fighting, and (though we have met him before) an admirable 
and invincible sergeant of police. All lovers of well-conceived 
and well-narrated romance are urged to begin Nevermore at 
the earliest opportunity. If they will do that, they may be 
trusted to finish it for themselves. 

It would be difficult to find a more striking contrast than 
that between Rolf Boldrewood’s book and another of just 
the same size, and bound in covers of the same shade of 
red. The author of this model of all that a novel ought not 
to be is Mr. Grant Allen, and the name of his story is 7he 
Duchess of Powysland. Basil Maclaine was a terrible snob, 
and lived only for the purpose of mixing on terms of social 
equality with the ‘Very Best People’—a satirical phrase 
which is reiterated throughout three volumes with sickening 
persistency. 
briefless barrister, was a profoundly dull and priggish per- 
son yearning after the silly commonplaces of penny-a-lining 
Socialism. Harrison dearly loved and Maclaine calmly ad- 
mired Linda Amberley—but they believed her surname to be 


His chum, Douglas Harrison, a scrupulous and 


Figgins—who kept the lodgings which they shared, and whose 
brother was an electrician of incomparable genius. Each 
flirted with her handsomely when the other was out, and she 
was more than responsive to both, but preferred the scamp, 
and her heart was true to Maclaine. Harrison knew this, and 
urged Maclaine to marry her ; but Maclaine laughed at the idea, 
because he wanted to be a gentleman, and had some glimmer- 
ings of sense about him. Naturally the door was open, and 
as naturally the infinitely attractive Linda was behind it and 
overheard all. So ‘she packed up her traps and away she 
ran’ to America with her brother Cecil, who had discovered 
that the economical and easy application of electricity to all 
mechanical pursuits was an invention not worth bringing out 
in England, whereas upon Republican soil it made him a 
trillionaire almost before he had time to turn round. Now, 
Lord Adalbert Montgomery was brother and heir of the Duke 
of Powysland, and that family was nothing if not regular in its 
habits. They always married rich wives, wasted money, and 
committed suicide. The eighth duke completed this programme 
early in the story, and Lord Adalbert succeeded him. 
to America in search ofa wife, he met Linda, whose earnings as 


Going 


a lodging-house keeper had supplied the pecuniary capital for her 
brother's ventures, and who was an equal partner in his concerns, 
and therefore stupendously rich. As her heart had been broken 
by the indifference of Maclaine, she was quite content to marry 
the Duke, and share her title with Mr. Grant Allen’s story 
They came back, and Maclaine tried to flirt with the Duchess 
The Duke became jealous—all Dukes of Powysland had always 
been jealous. 
Allen’s view of the importance of heredity would fully justify an 
hereditary peerage, if that institution were in need of justifica- 
tion.) He gambled—all Powyslands gambled—and lost. He 
quarrelled with his wife, and was too proud to ask her fo: 
money. So he committed suicide with morphia, artfully con 
triving to make it appear that his wife had murdered him. She 
was tried, and defended by Douglas Harrison. With super 
human ingenuity, based upon a sure foundation of ‘ psycho- 
logical analysis,’ he found out the whole story, and obtained a 
triumphant acquittal, Business flowed in upon him, and he 
married Linda. This silly and banal story, set about with im 
material excrescences, is related by Mr. Grant Allen in a tire 
some style and with the most abounding ignorance. No doubt 
some persons of aristocratic and some of gentle birth have bad 
manners, but some again have good manners; and it is too much 
to ask us, as Mr. Grant Allen does, to believe that they are all, 
without exception, so ill-bred and vulgar that their behaviour 
does not shine even by comparison to that of his heroine, who 
would have been thoroughly at home in the dress-circle of the 
Empire Theatre, or any other resort of humble respectability,with 
a young man from behind an Oxford Street counter. Douglas 
Harrison was a young man who ought to have been behind 
such a counter, but a particularly unimaginative one. ‘ It does 
make me so happy when I ’ve earned her approbation,’ he said 


(It is worth noting, by the way, that Mr. Grant 
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to himself when Linda—at that time a cook-maid, not a duchess 
—had been sitting in his pocket, holding his hand, and talking 
to him about his soul, his career, and his personality generally, 
when she ought to have been scrubbing the front doorsteps, 
Maclaine is said to have considered that ‘it’s very good form, 
don’t you know, to be hand in glove with Members of Parlia- 
ment.’ But perhaps that is satire. There are two trials in the 
book (burglary and murder). Each is crammed with foolish 
errors, big and little. Of course, Mr. Grant Allen is in no way 
bound to know the details of a profession to which he does not 
belong ; but if he donot know them, and do not take the trouble 
to discover his ignorance, why should he go out of his way 
to put them in? The hideous blunders in law perpetrated by 
Mr. Harrison, and permitted by a judge (of whom, to do him 
justice, Mr. Grant Allen has the lowest opinion), and the gross 
irregularity which pervaded the Duchess’s trial, are by no means 
essential to the evolution of the plot, such as it is, and seem 
to have been devised for the express purpose of demonstrating 
the ignorance of the author. Then, again, the evening party. 
Very likely Mr. Grant Allen does not care for evening parties ; 
that is no one’s affair but his own, and none can complain of 
his taste except his friends who would like his company and 
cannot get it. Why, then, should he try to describe one in de- 
tail? The party in question is supposed to be thoroughly 
‘smart.’ ‘It was a very swell affair—red cloth in the street and 
canopy over the pavement. All the smartest people in town 
were there.’ The reader is favoured with a copy of Maclaine’s 
card of invitation to this swell affair. It had ‘down in the far 
corner those inspiring little words, ““ To meet the Duke and 
Duchess of Powysland.”’ Soon after Maclaine had entered 
the drawing-room, ‘the door opened again, and, amid a lull 
of voices, the footman announced “ The Dook and Duchess 
of Powysland.”’ The Duchess then ‘swept across the room 
towards podgy little Lady Simpson [her hostess] through the 
alley formed spontaneously by the other guests.’ There is no 
crime in not knowing how people give parties in London ; 
but, if you do not, why advertise your ignorance by the in- 
vention of such fantastic particulars? It is more pleasant to 
observe that at vol. iii., p. 99, the author remarks that no- 
body could ever guage anybody else’s motives [not gauge, a 
vile dictionary blunder], while at p. 195 he has wholly for- 
gotten this little piece of pedantry, and prints ‘ gauged’ quite 
cheerfully. And we are more grateful to Mr. Grant Allen fora 
single misprint than for all the rest of his book, when he makes 
a chattering female describe how the alleged representative girl 
of modern life at last ‘catches her rich man and nails him to 
her ear.’ 


LORD LORNE’S PALMERSTON 


Viscount Palmerston. By THE MARQUIS OF LORNE, K.T. 
London : Sampson Low. 

Palmerston’s life is probably better known and understood 
than any other British statesman’s. He was open, honest, 
straightforward, and courageous both physically and morally. 
He always said what he meant, and so clearly none could 
possibly mistake his meaning. His genius was that of the 
very soundest common sense. He had not many theories ; 
but what he had were definite, intelligible, and so full of prac- 
tical wisdom that they have been accepted by all his best suc- 
cessors at the Foreign Office. He never sought to conceal his 
aims, which were simple, and he took every opportunity of 
accomplishing his plans. He was in fact a typical Englishman, 
with all the good and few of the bad national characteristics. 
He had not much culture, not much sentiment, not many of the 
finer feelings ; he inclined to be blunt, and was careless of polite- 
ness ; withal he was a good sportsman, a shrewd man of busi- 
ness, and a delightful companion. So sensible, indeed, was his 
good-nature that neither privately nor publicly did he ever pick 
a quarrel. The secret of his success lay in a sound digestion, a 
splendid physique, and an inexhaustible and overmastering 
energy. The tenets by which he chiefly held in his conduct of 
foreign affairs were a Balance of Power, an Armed Neutrality, 
and the Maintenance of Peace. At the same time he was tena- 
cious of British honour, and would stand no sort of indignity. 
He was guided—not by public opinion but—by the truest re- 
gard for what he held to be the interest of Britain. He may 
have been wrong sometimes, but he was generally right. He 
shall be likened (in his own words) to a strong and courageous 
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horse which may bog his rider but will ultimately carry him 
through. 

All this is pretty widely known. The man was so frank 
that to read his letters and despatches is to see him as he was. 
Lord Lorne is only too well aware of it ; and in his anxiety 
not to be superfluous he has gone to the extreme of taking 
for granted that every one is as well read as himself. He 
proceeds on the assumption that his public knows its Palmer- 
ston, that it is unnecessary for him to enter into detail, and 
that his chief duty is to deal as much as possible with unpub- 
lished facts. Thanks to this hapless illusion, his book is not 
nearly so valuable as it might have been. All sense of pro- 
portion is destroyed. To read herein about Palmerston for 
the first time were to imbibe all sorts of mistaken notions. 
You would be impressed where you ought not to be im- 
pressed, and pass over matters the most important. There 
is no emphasis, and the relation of fact to fact is incorrect. 
Thus, the little biographical sketch in the last chapter, though 
interesting enough to one who knows his Palmerston already, 
is dreadfully incomplete for them that donot. Again, the gentle 
(and ignorant) reader will gather various (more or less trust- 
worthy) theories as to the principles of Palmerston’s foreign 
policy ; but little is done to insure that his ultimate view shall 
be the right one. In connection with the more important acts 
of Palmerston’s career—as the Spanish marriages, the Greek 
business (with the Don Pacifico debate), the affair of the de- 
spatches, and his tenure of the Prime Ministry—Lord Lorne’s 
mistake is felt to be grave indeed. It is true that he does 
mention these matters : of each of them, indeed, he has some 
new things to tell. but we defy the ignorant reader to catch at 
them as events of any greater importance than many others 
which are set forth at considerably greater length and withat least 
as. uch emphasis. It is a pity, for Lord Lorne has evidently 
been at much pains to get something new, in which ambition 
there is no doubt that he has been successful. But a series 
called ‘The Prime Ministers of Queen Victoria ’—whose every 
number is presumably intended to be a complete and condensed 
chronicle of some statesman’s life: a chronicle that shall put 
the reader in possession of all its facts, each in due relation to 
the other—is nothing if not popular; and in this sense Lord 
Lorne’s Palmerston is a failure. On the other hand, it will be 
found extremely interesting by anybody with a good general 
knowledge of the main features of its hero’s character and 
aims and actions ; for not only does it include no small amount 
of new material, but also a part of his life hitherto not adequately 
dealt with is treated at very considerable length and to very 
excellent purpose. 

One other piece of fault-finding : Lord Lorne has too little to 
say for himself. He allows his Palmerston to say everything 
for him. The consequence is that there is a want of light and 
shade, and that the connection is sometimes hard to follow. 


LAW 


The Government ef Victoria (Australia). By EDWARD 
JENKS, M.A. London: Macmillan. 


Mr. Jenks (of Cambridge) is a dauntless person ; he takes 
pleasure in instructing himself and his fellows ; he is anxious 
to rebuke the extreme aged that contend with those that are 
young; and he masters his subjects, in the manner of pro- 
fessors, by lecturing upon them. Therefore he shall become 
some day truly learned and approved of men. In the mean- 
time, it is wise of him to have returned from Australia. For 
he may never hope to live in a new country who has begun 
by writing a book about it. Moreover, Padgett, M.P., we know 
and the Traveller Stead: but the globe-trotter who gives us 
treatises on colonial law must expect, even if he do not merit, 
our resentment. 

Yet Mr. Jenks’s book is a remarkable evidence of industry— 
and something more. In 1889, when he was appointed to the 
Chair of Law in Melbourne University, he found himself 
obliged to deliver lectures. His audience, he says, was large 
and critical ; he had no knowledge of his subject, and no text- 
books to help him out. His only materials, in fact, were the 
statutes and records of Parliament. He might equally well 
have been required, at short notice, to master a railway system 
by reading its time-tables. Yet within two years he had con- 
trived—not only to quarrel with his brother professors and 
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with the Melbourne press but—to satisfy his classes and to 
prepare, in this portly octavo volume, an account of the organs 
of government in Victoria from the earliest days to the end 
of 1890. It.is not his fault that since 1890 the constitution 
he describes has been altered: that a new Local Govern- 
ment Bill, for example, has become law; or that the deci- 
sion of the Privy Council in Ah 7oy v. Musgrove has settled 
the position of colonial executives. But the truth is that 
the Professor (albeit a full-mouthed scorner of common per- 
sons and their ‘ignorance of the most elementary facts of 
politics ’) is not over accurate in his details. | His construction 
of the mallee laws is mistaken (p. 295). His treatment of the 
great Berry crisis is confused and inadequate. The Legislative 
Council (p. 379) is mo¢ ‘the organ of capital’: any more than 
the Assembly is ‘the mouthpiece of labour.’ However, upon 
the whole, his book ought to be useful to politicians in this 
country as well as (until a better is provided them) to law 
students in Victoria. He shows, at all events, that he under- 
stands the effect of democracy upon party government. It may 
be doubted, he says, whether the Cabinet system is at all 
suited to a young community. ‘It was evolved by a close 
oligarchy, whose members were keenly susceptible to the in- 
fluence of tradition and to the opinion of their order, who were 
bound, by the circumstances of the case, to stand by one 
another, and who were kept constantly on the alert by the fear 
of national disaster.’ It has descended to ‘a fortuitous assem- 
blage of unconnected units, having little reverence for tradi- 
tion and small respect for the opinion of their fellows, bound 
to one another by no ties save those of immediate and tem- 
porary expediency,’ and concerning themselves (as Mr. Jenks 
forgets to add) merely with economic"matters—with municipal 
squabbles, wages questions, and (generally) the politics of the 
pocket. Before long, in the struggle between Capital and 
Labour, nothing will be left of parties but their names. Our 
good (but somewhat porcine) voters forget that, after all, there 
are such things as principles: that the nation, as such, has 
certain interests which really do deserve attention. 

It is noteworthy, by-the-bye, that the Instructions of the 
Royal Commission of 1840 describe Crown lands in the colonies 
as being ‘held in trust, not merely for the existing colonists, but 
for the people of the British Empire collectively.’ So that even 
where the colonies are concerned we are plainly not altogether 
wiser than our fathers, 


SHIBBOLETHS 
On Shibboleths. By W. S. LILty. 


The inaccuracies of political speech on the platform and in 
the press are many and heinous. Some time ago their increase 
moved a vigorous thinker, himself no fluent speaker, to write 
for the instruction of the general in the use and abuse of politi- 
cal terms. but the abuse of the ideas which those terms repre- 
sent—a far more serious evil—is certain to be either the cause 
or the effect of a prevailing or tolerated abuse of the terms. It 
is the perversion of certain political ideas under the influence of 
modern democracy which Mr. Lilly’s latest work exposes and 
denounces. The abuse—for partisan purposes—of a political 
term may defeat itself. It can so easily be made to parade 
before the eyes of all men evidence of controversialist dis- 
honesty. If you talk of ‘the people,’ you have but to spell with 
a capital P to remind the reader of the unprofitable chicanery 
of those who would persuade King Mob that his own howling 
is the voice of the nation. But distorted, imperfect, or narrow 
political ideas are a kind of false coin, whose effect is that, once 
current, they deprive the general mind of the power of per- 
ceiving their falseness. They induce a peculiarly obstinate 
perversion of mind, like colour-blindness. Horace complained 
that in his imperial days everybody claimed to be born a poet. 
How much more have we to complain of the modern democratic 
gospel that all men are created politicians? The power of 
assimilating political ideas is given to different political idiosyn- 
crasies in very different measure ; but it by no means follows 
that the people who pick them up fastest can be most safely 
entrusted with the use of them. The Irish, for instance, are 
decidedly ahead of their fellow-countrymen this side St. George’s 
Channel in that kind of aptitude which consists in the rapid 
apprehension, without any sort of comprehension, of political 
ideas. It has been said before now that Britons owe much 
of their stability in things political to their stupidity. But 
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nowadays—stupid or not, instructed or not—the exigencies of 
party politics excuse no Briton from the duty of visiting the 
polling-booth and going through the farce of making-up his 
mind on a host of questions whose nature he does not and 
cannot understand. Party politics, no doubt, make all that 
easy. They supply a very simple equation, by whose means 
you may reduce all problems to a simple alternative between 
x and y. Your choice is, then, no more difficult than that 
between two bits of coloured ribbon for wear on the polling- 
day. As matter of sober fact, it is by no other process that 
our gravest questions are and—under modern conditions— 
can be ‘solved.’ 

Progress, Liberty, Women’s Rights, Education, Supply and 
Demand—these are the names of a few of the current coins 
of political discussion most constantly in circulation. How 
many enlightened and independent ones have formed for 
themselves any notion of the goal of that progress they believe 
themselves to be promoting? of the real conditions of that 
liberty they confound with licence? of the aims and purpose of 
that education they imagine to consist in schooling? They are 
ready enough to ‘heckle’ a candidate on his views, but it does 
not occur to them to heckle themselves on their own notions 
about these essential political principles, the names of which 
they repeat so glibly. Every one of these names has come to 
possess a ‘cant’ significance with them. ‘ Progress’ means the 
diffusion of happiness on the materialistic and positive side of 
life to the exclusion, or at all events the depreciation, of the 
idealistic and moral side. ‘Liberty’ means the licence to 
do whatever ‘you darn’d well please’: not that acknowledged 
state of service which alone is perfect freedom. The ‘ People’s 
Gospel ’—‘ Every man to count for one, and no man for more 
than one ’—is at once a declaration of the fundamental de- 
mocracy in human society and a renunciation of that essential 
hierarchy of ‘the classes’ which represents elements far more 
precious than the force of numbers, and with which civilisation 
itself is bound up. ‘Women’s Rights,’ again, is taken to mean 
the privilege of women to usurp the rights of men. To use 
these phrases in any other than their ‘ cant’ meaning is to fail 
to be understanded of the People, and therewith to be utterly 
cast out from before it. They are among the shibboleths of 
modern democracy. In the minds of the million they pro- 
bably represent nothing more than a nebulous notion, but the 
fatal perversion is there. When a shibboleth becomes a 
party-cry it is not even necessary that it should have any mean- 
ing attached to it atall. It loses none of its efficacy for party 
The supreme political controversy 
of the day presents at least one instance which is conclusive on 
that point. Nor is this state of matters all the fault of the 
‘leaders of the people’ in disguising, behind the cringe of the 
demagogue, their true position as men with a duty of instruc- 
tion and a right of government. It is the inevitable conse- 
quence of requiring half-educated people to consider questions 
of the material of which they have no real knowledge. It is 
one of the inherent vices of democracy. 

With that unerring touch of his Mr. Lilly probes the encrus- 
tations of ‘cant’ surrounding these ideas, and reveals, in that 
clear, nervous English whereof he is now an acknowledged 
master, those unshakable pillars of political truth which main- 
tain the social fabric. His chief motive is as of old: to pro- 
test against that unwholesome materialism which, encouraged 
by the amazing advance of physical science, and comparatively 
unchecked and unbalanced by the hold which religious beliefs 
and authority used to exercise upon the minds of men, has 
leavened the whole spirit of the age, and vulgarised all our 
ideals with its own aspirations. It is a book to make the reader 
pause and think ; and although it deals with the most serious 
matters, its bracing tone keeps him always on the alert. Ina 
word, it is a book to be pondered as well as read. 


purposes on that account. 


TOKENS 
The Tradesmen’s Tokens of the Eighteenth Century. By JAMES 
ATKINS. London: Lincoln. 

This is a mere bald catalogue, with briefest technical de- 
scriptions ; but, being evidently the work of a compiler who 
knows what he is about, it is far from uninteresting. But the 
index is weak—a bad fault in such a book. 

So far as they will add up, there seem to be 3774 of these 
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tokens e¢ szm., and the publishers of the book boast a collection 
of over 70,000—"‘in all probability the largest in the world.’ This 
seems worthy the jealousy of the poor stamp-collector. Here 
also the dealer has ever played it upon the collector. For ex- 
ample, the book contains, oftener than any others, the names of 
Skidmore (not indexed) and Spence (only partially indexed). 
Both were dealers, and both were wholesale manufacturers and 
utterers of endless ‘tokens,’ which were for the most part not 
genuine trade-tokens at all, but toys to salt the token trade. 
Numbers of such pretexts were ‘dedicated to collectors of medals 
and coins,’ and a vast number of the semi-bogus things were 
made up by shuffling a lot of top and bottom dies so as to get from 
them any amount of skewed varieties, or ‘mules,’ as the crazed 
collector calls them. A ‘token collector’s halfpenny’ of 1796 
ridicules these. On one side is a conndzhure (as the Fancy 
calls him) seated, to whom there enters behind a dealer and claps 
a fool’s cap on his head ; the reverse has an ass and a ‘ mule’ 
scraping acquaintance, with these leaden words, ‘ Be assured, 
friend Mule, you shall never want my protection’; and round 
the edge goes ‘Any sum given for scarce original impressions.’ 
A variety has a donkey-race, with the motto, ‘Asses running 
for halfpence.’ 

Of the true trade-tokens, the first we drop upon is, even so, a 
sort of fraud in itself, being issued by James Burleigh, Cam- 
bridge, 1796, but also bearing *‘ Hobson, Cambridge carrier, 
1596, died 1630, aged 86. Hobson’s.conduit built 1614’ (not 
indexed). Of course, one great reason for these tokens was 
the bold advertisement they secured; and the same token 
was thus struck for two traders in the same town, but with the 
name on the edge altered. Stinton of St. James’s Street (not 
indexed) thus advertised his ‘fine teas of the rough flavour, 
patent cacao, and Italian, French, and Portugal fruit’ in 1795. 
About the same time the whole town of Dundee (now much 
exercised by jutes, as once by Danes) thus made known its 
bonniness in a doniment about the ‘shipping of this port 
8800 tons regr. ; 3336 tons flax and hemp imported 1796, value 
£160,128 ; 23,000 inhabitants in Dundee. Be fruitful and 
multiply’; while yet another local motto took a more worldly 
than fleshly view, with its ‘Commerce augments Dundee.’ To 
go to the other end of the kingdom, ‘ East-Bourn, celebrated 
for pure air and sea-bathing,’ wishes on a halfpenny*‘ prosperity 
to the gentry who visit’ it in 1796: which for the quietist was 
preferable to the horrid noise and broken heads that just now 
suggest some bourne to which no visitor returns. A funny 
Dublin farthing of one T. O. Bryen (not indexed) has a bowl 
lettered *‘ Whiskey,’ a bunch of grapes, and crossed pipes ; but 
therewith the noisome words, ‘Dealer in candles.’ A rival 
townsman’s efforts to reform the universe took the shape of 
this penny-wisdom: ‘To prevent the abuse of charity in the 
consumption of whiskey, this is given to the poor in Dublin, 
Value one penny, in provisions only.’ It reminds one of the 
French suicide, who begged that ‘ Born to be a man, died a 
grocer’ might be putfover his grave. 

Patent medicines, coaches, the Corn Laws, farming, cider, 
hops, and aspirations for peace and plenty were also all be- 
tokened. So were political trials, wherein the aforesaid Spence 
—but not for his parcel-bogus tokens—got seven months. 
Item, great politicians ; one Pitt penny (not indexed) being 
engraved, ‘as a rare instance of early genius,’ by a boy of nine. 
The Volunteers gave some token of themselves. The Blofield 
Cavalry, Rutland Fencibles, Hoxne and Hartsmere loyal Yeo- 
manry Cavaly, and so on, produced the ‘’fencible ha’pence,’ as 
they were commonly called. (The patter of one old rogue of a 
sweetstuff-man, at boys’ schools some hundred years ago, used to 
wind-up with: ‘/ take all buttons and ’fencible ha’pence . . .’) 
Item, naval victories ; among which might be put the famous 
‘iron boat ’—a two-masted sailing barge—of John Wilkinson, 
ironmaster, 1788. ‘ May the French ever know Howe to rule 
the main’ was a good old practicable ha’penny joke (half- 
indexed) about the Glorious First of June; and these may 
wind up with the sailor’s halfpenny, showing him with crutches 
and a wooden leg, and ‘Tom Tackle is poor, my country served.’ 
Not the least enticing tokens to the loiterer over these wares 
are the many coppers that immortalise ‘ Mrs. Newsham, the 
white negress’ (not indexed) ; ‘D. Mendoza and W. Ward, 
1791’; the match in 1799 when ‘ Hambletonian run Diamond 
4m. I fur. 118 yds. in 8 minutes’; ‘a crocodile to be seen alive 
at G. Bayly’s Museum’ (not indexed) ; ‘ Mr. Joseph Askins, the 
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celzbrated ventriloquist’ ; and the long series of Pidcocks, the 
famous, the fabulous Pidcock, on whom were fathered all the 
fragments of The Showman, the best of the presentable—not 
betokened here—being perhaps: ‘ This, gen’l’m’n, is the Rhino- 
cerius, so called “ Rind” cause o’ the thickness of ’is ‘ide, wich 
is imperceptible to shot ; “oss” ’cause ’e zs a oss; and “seri- 
ous ” as being bentioned in the Oly Scripture.’ The Revolution 
furnished many pious coinings, among them the absurd ‘ May 
the Dophin be restored to the crown of France, and an ob- 
scure ‘Pandora’s Breeches’ (not indexed), which might be 
bracketed by the facetious with the cryptic Loch Leven penny 
whereon is figured ‘Antient Scottish washing. Honi soit qui 
mal y pense,’ with a girl treading linen in a tub between thistles 
twain. Wales supplies a vast number of ‘ Druidical’ specimens, 
with oaks and their leaves and fruits. Ofthese your full-acorned 
token should, it would appear, have thirty-one acorns. We 
cannot find a single Manx token in the book. 

The scarcity of small change was, of course, in large part to 
blame for the lethargic toleration by the Government of all this 
vast private mintage, which thus bred up numbers of expert 
engravers and strikers of coins—including that rare genius aged 
nine—while at one and the same time the coiner of the coin of 
the realm was himself (and herself too) hanged on the gallows- 
tree or strangled and burned (1789). The inconsistency was gross 
and terrible, and the Bungay halfpenny inscribed ‘ For change, 
not fraud’ was a very mild satire upon the situation. There is 
room for the general remark that the word ‘ token’ itself—which 
means in the last resort a symbol, sign, or token like the Greek 
dokana (which the etymologists always forget), divided in two 
for subsequent rejunction and consequent recognition of the 
bond fides of the bearer of one of the halves—is in strictness 
not applicable even to the purely trade tokens, except by a 
degradation of meaning. For example, the bakers’ dual stick- 
tallies (which survive in rural France), and the similar old Ex- 
chequer ‘documents,’ were true tokens. These trade pence, 
halfpence, and farthings were certainly tokens that the trades- 
men issuing them had, on their presentation, to honour them 
with coin of the realm or goods to their stated value. 


NATIONAL INSURANCE 


Penstons and Pauperism. By J. FROME WILKINSON. 
London : Methuen. 

It was a saying of Cobden’s that ‘it takes seven years to get 
an idea into the English mind.’ Even at that rate the subject 
of State-aided provident insurance should by this time be com- 
paratively familiar to the average Briton. It is fully a dozen 
years since Canon Blackley first put forward his ‘ cheap, prac- 
tical, and popular means of abolishing poor-rates.’ Now, cheap 
it might or might not have been ; but a little investigation into 
the figures showed that certainly it was not practical. All the 
saine, the Canon persisted in his agitation; and after many 
vicissitudes the project fell into the hands of that form of lethal 
chamber which is called a Select Committee. But in place of 
one scheme there were now some half-dozen ; after passing 
through the hands of a voluntary Joint-Committee of both 
Houses (limited in its application to old-age pensions), the 
principle of State-aid at length emerged triumphant ; the sub- 
ject, as we have just been told, has taken its place in the 
front rank of those great social questions which command the 
attention of statesmen; and what Mr. Wilkinson calls the 
Chamberlain-Hunter-cum-Rankin-and-Blackley Bill is now in 
draft, and will shortly be submitted to Parliament. 

Of making schemes there has been no end: some compul- 
sory, others voluntary ; some universal, others restricted to 
wage-earners ; some State-aided, others State-provided ; some 
restricted to old-age pensions, others comprehending sickness 
and accident. Those that have found the subject getting 
nebulous amid the endless variety of suggested remedies 
will find the leading proposals usefully summarised in the 
opening pages of Mr. Wilkinson’s pamphlet. Of the author's 
criticism—which is mainly directed against the Joint-Com- 
mittee’s still unissued plan—suffice to say that Mr. Wilkin- 
son holds a brief for the vested interests of existing Thrift 
Societies : though, oddly enough, he finally casts his vote for 
the proposal—Mr. Charles Booth’s—which will most effectually 
destroy all voluntary effort to provide against old age. Mr. 
Wilkinson is very angry that the general solvency of these 
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societies, or their ability to provide for national thrift in all its 
forms, should be attacked ; and in respect of the first he has some 
reason on his side, for the financial condition of the Friendly 
Societies is rapidly improving. But, in respect of the other 
matter, we had thought the most strenuous advocate of the Socie- 
ties would have conceded that their capability of providing for 
old age, as distinguished from sickness and accident, was ex- 
tremely limited. Mr. Wilkinson himself admits that ‘as a rule 
their tables have not sufficiently provided for continuous sick- 
ness,’ z.¢. old age ; and even where they have done so, ‘all that 
is wanting is the steady flow of insurers.’ Of course, it will be 
replied, that zs all that is wanting. But it has been wanting 
for the last fifty years ; and, to judge from the past rate of 
diminution of pauperism, it will be wanting for fifty years 
more, unless voluntary effort be supplemented by State aid. 
The truth of the whole matter is that, without extraordinary 
self-denial, working-men, for the most part, cannot pay the pre- 
miums, and that they must be tempted and enabled to do so; 
and the chief question is if, kept within reasonable bounds, 
the inducement, whatever it be, will suffice. Mr. Wilkinson 
replies with a categorical denial of the efficacy of a State sub- 
vention. If this be well founded, the scheme can but fail and 
hurt no one. Meantime, Mr. Chamberlain has shown, in a 
recent number of Zhe National Review, that the voluntary 
societies have nothing to fear from State subvention, even if 
it succeed. Bya simple expedient it is insured that, while par- 
ticipating in the benefits of the subvention, the Societies will 
be perfectly free from supervision or control. 

The most important part of Mr. Wilkinson’s pamphlet un- 
doubtedly consists in its criticism of the data at present available, 
and in its demand for further inquiries before any legislation be 
essayed. Thus, it is doubtful how far existing mortality-tables 
can be used as a general basis for the calculation of the neces- 
sary premiums and annuities. There are certainly special 
classes for which, that benefit from the State provision might 
accrue, special tables would have to be compiled. Again, the 
leading aim of Mr. Chamberlain’s or any other scheme is, 
of course, the reduction of pauperism, with the elimination 
from the lists of the deserving and unfortunate as distin- 
guished from the merely idle and vicious poor. But, to make 
any forecast of its effect in any of three directions possible, 
something is wanted in the nature of an analysis of the sources 
of existing pauperism. Such an analysis is impossible from 
the existing statistics ; while the gross amount of pauperism 
is reached in a way that is admittedly loose and inaccurate. 
Meantime, enough is known to justify the most strenuous efforts 
at elucidation. When so careful and competent an observer as 
Mr. Charles Booth estimates that nearly one out of every two 
wage-earners who pass the age of sixty-five is in receipt of poor- 
relief, itis evident that year by year the ranks of pauperism 
are swelled by a large body of poor people who are the victims 
of other than their own vices. It is these primarily whom 
Canon Blackley and his friends would reach ; and there seems 
no a priori impossibility in their design. 


OLD AND NEW 


Mr. Henry T. Finck desired ‘local colour’ and in its quest 
he undertook a small tour in Europe. ‘We Americans,’ as 
he truly declares in his preface, have a passion for acquiring 
‘local colour’ and setting it down in a note-book, and when 
it is acquired and set down ‘we’ have an ‘irresistible’ itch to 
communicate it ‘to our friends, to the newspapers, to the book 
publishers.’ All that is sufficient excuse for Mr. Finck to tell 
us what he saw in ‘barely two months,’ while travelling from 
Paris to Madrid, and thence by Toledo and Cordova to Seville 
and Cadiz, and thence again to Tangier and Tetuan, and so 
back to Gibraltar and the Mediterranean coast of Spain. What 
right Morocco has to figure on Mr. Finck’s title-page, Spain 
and Morocco (London: Percival), may be judged from the fact 
that his book contains but two chapters on that country—the 
one on Tangier and the other on Tetuan—and that he spent a 
day in Tetuan and part of a week in Tangier. Concerning 
Spain, however, he has set down a few odd facts that are of 
interest to others besides Americans. He notes, for instance 


(with something of irritation), that in Madrid and other Spanish 
cities ‘ American’ means South American, and that an Amurri- 
can (or Yankee) is persistently taken for an Englishman, for 
He shrewdly 


no other reason than that he speaks English. 
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remarks also that a/muerzo, déjeuner, or luncheon is vastly 
responsible for the decadence of Spain. The afternoon does 
not exist for the Spaniard except as szesta; he has therefore 
only until one o’clock in the day to transact business; but 
he rises late, and then he eats a breakfast or lunch so heavy 
that he is useless for business until he has had his siesta ; and 
thus he seems to have no time for business at all. On the 
whole, the book is pleasantly written. 

The second series of Sir James Stephen’s Hore Sadbbatice 
(London : Macmillan) is even more interesting and valuable 
than the first, which we noticed a few weeks ago, and of which 
it is in some sort a continuation. In the former volume Sir 
James dealt with some of the great divines and thinkers of the 
seventeenth century ; in the present he takes his subjects from 
among the philosophers of the succeeding period. Nothing 
could be fairer than the manner in which he sets forth their 
respective views ; nothing more ready than his apprehension 
of their points ; nothing more acute than his perception of the 
logical consequences of their positions. He is at his best, to 
our mind, when he is writing of Voltaire, of Butler, and of 
Hume. It would be difficult, indeed, to find a more lucid or 
impartial summary of the modes of thought with which these 
names are inseparably connected. Our only complaint is the 
old one, that he conveys so much pregnant information in a 
limited compass that his book is bound to fall into the hands 
of such as desire to make a respectable show of knowledge 
without any expenditure of time or trouble. But that cannot 
be helped ; and not only every one with a turn for speculation, 
but every well-educated and intelligent man, will give this 
volume a hearty welcome. It forms an admirable companion 
to Mr. Leslie Stephen’s suggestive and masterly work on the 
History 0) English Thought in the Eighteenth Century. 

A hint or two may be picked out of the Rev. Mr. M‘Cormick’s 
Ride Across Iceland (London : Digby), although the author is 
not a particularly intelligent or lively travelling companion. 
He is painfully conscious of his profession, and we are afraid 
the fact was borne in strongly on the mind of a wild young 
Irishman who destroyed the good impression produced by his 
being ‘the nephew of an Irish countess’ by making ‘a quiet 
effort to swear’ in the presence of a clergyman. Possibly there 
were moments during the Ride—for example, when, like the 
Irishman, he suffered a spill that sprained his shoulder, or 
when he was beset by curious and dirty Icelandic youths, or 
when he was shaking Keating’s Powder over Islandic beds, or 
when the geyser ‘ Strokkur’ surlily refused to show fight for 
five shillings’ worth of turf—when Mr. M‘Cormick would have 
liked to imitate the language used by his profane acquaint- 
ance. To do him justice, he never yields to the temptation in 
his book. He is tame throughout, though by no means want- 
ing in information useful to anybody that would follow him in 
a ride from Akareyri to Reykjavik. 

Dyspepsta (London : Paterson), by John Dewar, L.R.C.P.E., 
an instalment of the ‘Red Cross’ series of health handbooks, 
is smartly written, and affords much unwholesome information 
for the use of weaklings with time to spend in meditating on 
and discussing the mysterious workings of their own ‘ inwards’ 
with the other inmates of a hydropathic. It can serve no other 
purpose. If our ancestors had been brought up on such litera- 
ture, the flag of England would have been flown on no alien soil. 
The fifth edition of Prectous Stones and Gems (London: Bell), 
by Edwin W. Streeter, has been revised and enlarged, and has 
consequently gained in value as a practical manual on an im- 
portant subject. Of the new material the chief portions are an 
explanation of the author’s connection with the ruby mines of 
Burmah, and an account of a recent visit to the emerald mines 
of Egypt. We have also received Zhe Year-Book of Science 
(London : Cassell), edited by Professor T. G. Bonney ; ZHe 
School Calendar (London: Whittaker) ; a new edition, being the 
eighth, of A Handbook to Political Questions of the Day (Lon- 
don: Murray), by Sydney Buxton; a new edition of Fi/ly 
Years Ago (London: Chatto), by Walter Besant ; a new edition 
of The Sunday Book of Poetry (London : Macmillan), by C. F. 
Alexander, being the latest instalment of the admirable re-issue 
of ‘The Golden Treasury’ series ; a new edition, being the 
second, of William Wordsworth (London: Elliot Stock) ; cheap 
editions of Reata (Edinburgh : Blackwood), by E. D. Gerard, 
of Poor Nellie (Edinburgh : Blackwood), by the author of J/y 
Trivial Life and Misfortune, and of A Cardinal Sin (London : 
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Eden), by Hugh Conway ; Graphic Chronology (London: Un- 
win), by R. W. Western ; Card Tricks (London: Warne), by 
Professor Hoffman ; and a pamphlet entitled Pemsions for All 
at Sixty and an Eight Hours’ Day (London: Sampson Low), 
by the Chairman of a Yorkshire School Board. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK 


FicTION 

An Altered Part. London: Digby. 

Eunice Anscombe. Mrs. J. E. H. Gordon. London : Sampson 
Low. 7s. 6d. 

King of the Castle. G. Manville Fenn. London: Ward and 
Downey. 3 vols. 

Nor Wife nor Maid. Mrs. Hungerford. London: Heine- 
mann. 3 vols. 


Riches and Ruin. ‘The Prig.’ London: Kegan Paul. 

Stolen Honey. M.¥8. Cross. London: Hurst. 2 vols. 

The Commodore's Daughters. From the Norwegian of Jonas 
Lie. London: Heinemann. 

The Soul of Lilith. Marie Corelli. 

To-Day, 1o-Morrow, and For Ever. Kk. 
Digby. 


London: Bentley. 3 vols. 
3urton. London : 


TRAVEL 
Geography of Africa South of the Zambest. 
London: Frowde. 7s. 6d. 
Lord Connemara’s Tour in India, 1886-90. J. D. Rees. 
don: Kegan Paul. 15s. 
The Labrador Coast. A. S. Packard. 
18s. 


W. P. Greswell. 
Lon- 
London: Kegan Paul. 


BioGRAPHY 


Life and Labours of J. Wray. London: Snow. 5s. 
William Wordsworth: The Story of His Life. J. M. Suther- 
land. London : Stock. 


Hisrory 


A History of Greece. Part Ul. Evelyn Abbott. London : 
Longmans. Ios. 6d. : 
History of Sicily. Vol. 1. E. A. Freeman. London : Frowde. 

24s. 
History of the New World called America. E, J. Payne. 
London: Frowde. 18s. 
THEOLOGY 
The Fourth Gospel. FE. Abbott. London: Hodder. 7s. 6d. 


The Syrian Church in India. George Milne Rae. Edinburgh: 
Blackwood. _ Ios. 6d. 


MISCELLANEA 


Air and Water. V.®B. Lewes. London: Methuen. 
Atlas to Homer. London: Grevel. tos. 6d. 
Commercial Crises of the Nineteenth Century. H. H. Hynd- 


2s. 6d. 


man. London: Sonnenschein. 
Games Ancient and Oriental. TEdward Falkener. London: 
Longmans. 


R. W. Western. London: Unwin. 2s. 


Graphic Chronology. 
J. H. Hale. London : Sampson 


How to Tie Salmon Fites. 


Low. 12s. 6d. 

Masks, Heads, and Faces. FE, 8. Emerson. London: Black. 
15s. 

Monograph of the Myxogastres. G. Massee. London: Methuen. 
18s. 

Partnerships and Music. PP. F. Wheeler. London: Black. 
5s. 

Perfumes and their Preparation. WW. Atkinson. London: 
Spon. 12s, 6d. 

Physical Beauty. A.J. Miller. London: Brentano. _ tos. 6d. 

Shooting and Salmon-Fishing Hints. A. Grimble. London: 


Chapman. 465s. 

Sotls and Manures. 
2s. 6d. 

Sophocles. Vol. V. Edited by Professor Jebb. 
University Press. 

The Faiths of the Peoples. 
and Downey. 

The Remains of Ancient Rome. J. Henry Middleton. London : 
Black. 

The School Calendar. London: Whittaker. Is. 

The Year-Book of Science. Edited by Professor T. G. Bonney. 
London: Cassell. 7s. 6d. 

Through To-Day. London : 


J. M"|}H. Munro. London: Cassell. 
Cambridge : 


J. F. Molloy. London: Ward 


Kegan Paul. 5s. 


Foreign 
Acguittée. F.du Boisgobey. Paris: Plon. 3 fr. 50 c. 
Antlitz der Erde. E. Suess. 2. Auflage. 1. Band. Leipzig: 
Freytag. 26m. 
Charge dame. Roman. J. Mairet. Paris: Ollendorff. 
3 fr. Soc. 


Danae in christlichen Legenden. A. Wirth. Leipzig : Freytag. 
5 m. 





Die Erzgiesser der Republik Ragusa. J. Gelcich. Wien: 
Kubasta. 2 m. 

En vacances. F.Sagnier. Paris: Ollendorff. 3 fr. 50 c. 

Geschichte Babyloniens und Assyriens. H. Winckler. Leipzig : 
Pfeiffer. 10m. 

Jacques Bernys. M.Spronck. Paris: Lévy. 

Les Brueghel. E. Michel. Avec 45 gravures. 
de l’Art. 4 fr. 


3 fr. Soc. 
Paris : Libr. 


Le passé de Seur Monique. Roman. F. Villars. Paris: 
Plon. 3 fr. 5oc. 
Le soctalisme devant la science sociale. EE. Demolins. Paris: 


Didot. 1 fr. 
Monseigneur Freppel. Mgr. Richard. Paris: Dentu. 3 fr. 5oc. 
Sylviane. F. Fabre. Avec des nombreuses illustr. Paris : 
Charpentier. 3 fr. 50 c. 
Ueber den Antheil der mathem. Wissenschaften an der Kultur 





der Renaissance. F.Rudio. Hamburg: Verlagsanstalt. 
60 pf. 
Ueber die Hochgebirgsflora der tropischen Afrika. A. Engler. 
Berlin: Reimer. 20m. 
NOTICE 


Communications on literary and kindred matters should be addressed 
to the Ep1ToR, 9 Thistle Street, Edinburgh. The EpiTor cannot 
undertake to return Manuscript in any case. 

Advertisements and business communications should be addressed, and 
Cheques, etc., made payable to JOHN DOUGLAS, I15 Fleet Street, 
London, or 9 Thistle Street, Edinburgh. 

Orders for Zhe National Observer will be received by Messrs. W. H. 
SMITH AND SON at all their Bookstalls in England and Wales. 


FRENCH AND CERMAN BOOKS AT FOREIGN PRICES. 


Other Foreign Works on the Lowest Terms. 





The following Catalogues to be had on application :-— 

I. CLASSICAL. II. THEOLOGICAL. III. GERMAN. IV. FRENCH. 
VI. ORIENTAL. VII. MEDICAL. VIII. NATURAL HISTORY. 
PUBLICATIONS. 

WILLIAMS AND NORGATE, FOREIGN BOOKSELLERS AND 
PUBLISHERS, 


Agents for many Foreign and Colonial learned Societies, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London ; and 20 South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 





TRISCHLER & CO.’"S NEW BOOK. 
THE CITY of the JUST 


By THOMAS TERRELL. Containing 20 magnificent full-page 

Illustrations by EVERARD HOPKINs. 2s. 6d. 

LONDON DAY BY DAY (Daily Telegraph) says :— 

‘**The City of the Just,” so far as it deals with our metropolis, 

presents a detailed exposé of the various methods employed by the 
financial sharks of London in plundering the artless investor . 
culminates in a situation of tragic interest. . . . The book is certainly 
interesting, and the final chapter shows that the writer knows how to 
work up to a telling finish.’—March 8th, 1892. 


THE CITY of the JUST 


‘Mr. Terrell does excellent service in exposing clearly and with 
just indignation the tortuous ways of bogus companies and a 
certain class of outside dealers.’—J/orning Lost. 


THE CITY of the JUST 


‘forms a crushing indictment against ‘‘ The City Man.” It con- 
tains one striking and forcible character, that of Mr. Winstaple 
the promoter.’— HVor/d. 


THE CITY of the JUST 


‘is a novel that will increase the author’s reputation as a writer of 
dramatic fiction. It will be read with special interest by members 
of the legal profession.’—G/ote. 


THE CITY of the JUST 


‘There is strength and originality in the plot. It contains some 
fine and dramatic situations, and it is a merciless exposure of 
financial dishonesty in London.’—Dazly Chronicle. 


THE CITY of the JUST 


‘Ingeniously interwoven with the serious objects of the novel is an 
intensely dramatic story.’—Zaw Gazette. 


THE CITY of the JUST 


‘has been produced with as much care as a half-guinea novel, and 
with an abundance of illustration. Priced at half-a-crown, in a 
few days an entire edition was disposed of. . . . It is such a pretty 
book to look at, apart from its intrinsic merits, that the trade 
jumped at it, and it is likely to prove the greatest success of the 
present season.’—London Correspondent Western Morning News. 


THE CITY of the JUST 


No City financial paper has dared to review this work. 
In handsome cloth boards, 2s. 6d., at all Booksellers’ and Railway Bookstalls. 


TRISCHLER & CO., 18 New Bridge Street, London, E.C. 
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UPPINGHAM SCHOOL. 


A DinNneR OF OtD UPPINGHAM Boys 
WILL BE HELD IN THE 
WINDSOR HOTEL, GLASGOW, on Wednesday, 4th May 1802, at 7.30. 
THe Rev. J. H. SKRINE in the Chair. 
For further information apply to 

A.G. G. ASHER, University Club, Edinburgh. | Ronert C. MAcKENZIE, Western 

R. STANSER M‘Nair, do. do. | Club, Glasgow. 
Wm. FEeRGusson, Western Club, Glasgow. | ALAN E. CLAPPERTON, do. do. ; 
or 91 West Regent Street, Glasgow. 





THE COLONIAL COLLEGE AND 
TRAINING FARMS (LIMITED), 


HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 
For the Training of Youths for Colonial Life, etc. 
The College owns and farms a fine seaside estate of 1330 acres. 
Prospectus on application to the Resident Director. 





T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA FOR 
WOMEN WITH TITLE OF L.L.A. 
For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. SCHEME, THE 
UNIVERSITY, ST. ANDREWS. 
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Notes. Advanced Australia. By Matthew 
The Secretary-at-Sea. Macfie. 
The Seed of Tomlinson. Correspondence : 
The Louisiana Lottery. Vertical Lighting and Coast Signalling. 
Cornelius and Peter: An Apologue. A Protest. 
Agricultural Changes. Wagner. 
The Dramatic Censorship. Hastings Vindicated. 
The American Difficulty. Dr. John Arbuthnot. 
Modern Men: Rev. Sabine Baring- The Old Garden. 
Gould. Novels and Tales. 
* Clothed in Grey.’ Mr. Tyndall's New Book. 
Assassination in Scotland. Dickens at Work and Play. 
The Democratic Microcosm. Greek Archzology. 
Mussel Culture. By Edward E. Old and New. 
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R. SMITH’S 


WORLD-WIDE FAMED 


MAGNETIC BELTS, &c. 


For BRONCHITIS, INDIGESTION, 
RHEUMATISM, DEBILITY, Etc. 








MAGNETIC SUPPORT BELTS FOR LADIES. 
RELIEVE, STRENGTHEN, AND GIVE COMFORTABLE SUPPORT. 


Thousands of Illustrated 
\\ Descriptive 
Testimonials Ax \\ Pamphlet 
containing 
from all Ranks >= Selection of 
Testimonials, 


Price List, etc., 
Gratis and 
Post Free. 





of Society. 


Lorp CHARLES LENNOX KERR, Scottish Club, London, writes :— 
‘Having found your Magnetic Appliances to have been of service to 
rheumatic pains generally, you have my cordial permission to use my 
name as a reference.’ 

The Rev. G. W. Guest, The Rectory, Lymm, Cheshire, writes :— 
* Dear Sir,—I beg to enclose cheque for the Magnetic Lung Invigorator 
which I received yesterday. The poor man for whom I bought the 
Knee Cap last year was suffering from rheumatism in the knee, which 
quite crippled him at times. Now he can always go about with 
comfort.’ 


ROBERT SMITH, 


4 FREDERICK STREET, 
EDINBURGH. 





‘No member of the Church of England can afford to be without THE 
RELICIOUS REVIEW OF REVIEWS.’—Vide Press. 


THE 


Religious 
Review of Reviews 


The Leading Fllustrated Church Review. 


Vol. III. | MARCH 15, 1892. [No. 16. 


CONTENTS. 


I.—Frontispiece : The Rev. Dr. Forrest, 
Dean of Worcester. 


I].—The Church in the Army. 
III.—‘Rest in the Lord.’ By the Right 


Rev. the Bishop of EXETER. 


IV.—Women’s Work in the Church— 


1. Home Missions. 


V.—The New Bishop of Down, Connor, 
and Dromore. 


VI.—The Dublin Ordination. 


VII.—Pulpit Pages— 
The Afterward of God. 


Sermons for the Church Year. ‘Third Sunday in 
Lent: Communicating Unworthily ; Fourth Sunday in 
Lent: Religious Pessimists ; Fifth Sunday in Lent: On 
being Merciful. 


Elements of Effective Preaching. By Rev. R. T. 


CROsSs. 
Suggestive Themes for Pulpit Treatment. 
Striking Thoughts from Recent Sermons. 


VIII.—Leading Articles of the Month— 


Mr. Spurgeon (with Portrait). By the Bishop of Ripon. 

Spurgeon as a Preacher 

The Religion of Socialism ( 
WAGNER. 

The Consequences of Overworking the Clergy. 

Mr. Chamberlain's Pension Scheme. By Canon BLAckLey. 

Religious Questions in America. 

The Law of Wealth. By the Right Rev. H. C. Porter, D.D. 

The Origin of Sunday Schools. 

The Church and Her Sunday Schools. By Rev. G. S. REANEy. 

How the Masses may be Reached and Won. By Rev. Professor 
BLAIKIE. 

Extended Embryology. ly Rev. Frank BALLARD. 

What Does the Catholic Revival Mean? By Dr. STUCKENBERG. 

Carlyle on John Stuart Mill and Disraeli. By SirC. Gavan Durry. 

Some Perils of the Preacher. By the Rev. W. E. Parson, D.D. 

The Rev. Dr. Forrest (Sketch). 

Helps to a Holy Life. By His Grace the Archbishop of York. 


IX.— Foreign Religious Literature. 


The Separation of Church and State. By E. de LAvALEvE. 
Secondary Education in France. By Fr. BurnicHon. 

The Church Congress at Rhyl From a German Standpoint.) 
Some German Volumes. 


X.—New Books. 
XI.—The Mission World. 


Two American Cathedrals (///ustratcd). 


XII.— Pages for the Home Circle. 


Social Evenings for Women. 
A Lenten Hymn. 


ISSUED ON THE 15th OF EVERY MONTH. SUBSCRIPTION 7/6 PER YEAR 
SPECIMEN COPY, POST FREE, 6 STAMPS, 


By Archdeacon FARRAR. 


‘th Portrait). By Professor ADOLPH 


The Religious Review of Reviews can be obtained or ordered at all 
Newsvendors and Railway Bookstalls. 
Editorial and Publishing Offices : 
4 and 6 CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 
New York: INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY. 
Melbourne, Sydney, Adelaide: GEORGE ROBERTSON. 
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hotel and hydropathic 


Hnnouncements. 


—————errrr” 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 
Wellington Hotel, 


Mount EPHRAIM. 

Under the distinguished patronage of his Grace the late Duke of Wellington, K.G., 
the leading Nobility and Gentry, etc. etc. The Hotel is 422 feet above sea-level ; 
south aspect; magnificent scenery; elegantly furnished ; piano in every sitting- 
room; cuisine, English and French ; wine connoisseur; table d’héte at separate 

bles; large dairy farm ; supplies daily ; laundry. : 

" sii ° For Tariff, apply to J. BRABY, Proprietor. 











LONDON. 
Langham Hotel, 


PorTLAND Pvacg, W. 
Situated in the most fashionable, convenient, and healthy locality. Artesian 
Well Water. Electric light throughout. Moderate Tariff. 
Table d'Héte 6 to 8.30. Music by the Anglo-Saxon Band. 
Under the Management of WALTER GOSDEN. 





OXFORD. 


Mitre Hotel. 


One of the most 
Economical first-class 
Hotels in the Kingdom. 








Awarded Two International Gold Medals. 


 MARSHALL’S 


JFAROLA 


BETTER THAN THE BEST ARROWROOT 
FOR PUDDINCS, CUSTARDS, BLANCMANCE 








R. COWIE 
DEALER IN ANTIQUE FURNIPURE 
39 QUEENSFERRY STREET 
EDINBURGH 


Invires Inspection of his High-class Collection of Old English, French, and Dutch 
Furniture, comprising Cabinets, Coffers, Tables, Chairs, Chiming Clocks, Mirrors 
and Brackets, Old Persian Mats, Engravings and Bric-a-Brac. 





COFFEE AS IN ARABIA. 


THis is quite a different article from the so-called French Coffee, which is usually 
largely adulterated with chicory and burnt sugar, but is prepared from the finest 
description of berries, freshly roasted by ourselves, gives a rich brown liquor, is full 
of strength and delightful aroma. 


SUPPLIED DAILY IF REQUIRED. 
PRICES RECOMMENDED, rs. 6d., 1s. 8d., and 1s. 10d. 


THOMAS ROBB & SON, 
Tea and Coffee Merchants, 


9 and 11 FREDERIOK ST. and 79 QUEEN ST., EDINBURGH. 





GOUT AND RHEUMATISM 


44, 43, 5 PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


THE BANK OF CHINA, JAPAN, AND THE STRAITS, 
Limited. 





CaPITAL SUBSCRIBED, . £2,000,000 Oo 0 
Pap Up, 251,093 15 © 
RESERVE FunpD, 223,000 0 0 
UNCALLED CAPITAL, 1,748,906 5 © 


Board of Directors. 
Ww. Keswick, Chairman (Messrs. Jardine, Matheson & Co.). 
ADOLF VON ANDR& (Messrs. André, Mendel & Co.). 
EGsBErT Iveson (Messrs. Iveson & Co.). 
Davip M‘Lgan (Hong-Kong and Shanghai Bank). 
F. D. Sassoow (late Messrs. David Sassoon, Sons & Co.). 
H. D. Stewart (Messrs. Stewart, Thomson & Co.). 
Cuas. H. CAMPBELL, Secretary. 
Head Office—3:1 LoMBARD STREET, Lonpon, E.C. 
DEPOSITS of £50 and upwards received as follows :— 
44 per cent. for One and Two Years. 
4 a for Three and Four Years. 
5 ~ for Five Years. 
Interest paid half-yearly. 


MITCHELL & BAXTER, W.S. 


rr SouTH CHARLOTTE STREET, 
EDINBURGH. 








CURED BY 


DR. LAVILLE’S LIQUOR and PILLS 
(PERFECTLY HARMLESS) 
THE UNFAILING SPECIFIC FOR THE CURE OF 
GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


One Bottle sufficient for Two to Three Months’ Treatment. 


FROM THE DEAN OF CARLISLE. 


; ; DEANERY, CARLISLE, J/arch 14, 1876. 
S1R,—I have so many inquiries on the subject of this letter, that it will greatly 
convenience me, and perhaps benefit many sufferers, if you permit me to say in few 
words that I was almost beyond experience a martyr to gout for twenty-five years ! 
That when in my seventieth year some one sent me Laville’s little translated treatise 
on the subject, I instantly perceived that he understood the subject. 1 took his 
medicines, which are simple and easy of application. I was cured completely, and 
after nine years’ trial I can affirm that they are a perfect specific and an innocent and 
beneficial remedy. I have tried them on friends in like circumstances, and they 
never fail.—I remain, yours truly, FRANCIS CLOSE. 


Price—Liovor OR Pitts Qs. per Bottle of all Chemists, or sent Post Free (with 
Descriptive Pamphlet) by the Proprietors, F. COMAR & SON, 64 
Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 





44 PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


THE AGRA BANK, LIMITED. 


CAPITAL, £1,000,000O——ONE MILLION STERLING, 


In 100,000 SHARES of £10 each. 


RESERVE FUND, £115,000. 
EDINBURGH BRANCH—17 ST. ANDREW SQUARE. 
Dinuwe ! Major-General F. NEPEAN SMITH, 10 Eton Terrace. 
{ Ropert Hunter, Esq., ro Ainslie Place. 
Manager—GeEorGE Deas, Esq., C.A. 

The BANK receives DEPOSITS for Fixed Periods, the Interest payable Half- 
yearly, on SpEcIAL TERMS, to be had on application. 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS are kept with constituents. 

Bank charges may be deducted from remittances. 


Ofice—17 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 





FOUR AND A HALF PER CENT. DEBENTURES. 


THE BRITISH CANADIAN LOAN AND INVESTMENT 
COMPANY, Limited. 


INCORPORATED BY AcT OF DoMINION PARLIAMENT. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, ; ; : ; - £332,876 
PAID-UP CAPITAL, . - ; ‘ ‘ ‘ ; 66,249 
RESERVE FUND, . ‘ . , ; 4 ‘ 18,493 

A. H. CAMPBELL, Esq., Toronto, President. 
The Company receives Loans of £20 and upwards on Debenture. 
For 3 years at 4 percent. For 5 years and upwards 44 per cent. 
SCOTT MONCRIEFF & TRAIL, W.S., Agents, 
17 Duke Street, EDINBURGH. 





REALISATION AND DEBENTURE CORPORATION OF 
SCOTLAND, Limited. 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL ‘ . : 
Directors. 

GeorGe AuLpjo JAMIESON, Esq., C.A., Chairman. 
GEorGE Topp CHIENE, Esq., C.A., Edinburgh. 
Davip Cowan, Esq., Senna, Edinburgh. 
Joun M. Crassreg, Esq., Merchant, Leith. 

AMEs D. Lawrig, Esq., Stockbroker, Edinburgh. 

he Hon. Francis J. Moncretrr, C.A., Edinburgh. 
A. R. C. Pitman, Esq., W.S., Edinburgh. 

Joun Warrack, Esq., Shipowner, Leith. 
Manager—E. A. Davipson. Secretary—Wwm. B. DuNLOp. 
Accountant—Joun Scott Tart, C.A., of Chiene & Tait, C.A. 
REALISATION DEPARTMENT. 

ASSETS of Bankrupt and Insolvent Estates—of Companies in Liquidation—and 
CLAIMS by CREDITORS in Bankruptcies and Liquidations PURCHASED. 
ADVANCES made on the Security of such Assets. 


DEBENTURE DEPARTMENT. 


The Corporation is prepared to GUARANTEE, SUBSCRIBE for, or undertake 
the ISSUE of Desentures, DesENTURE STOCK, or SHARES OF PUBLIC 
Companigs, &c., and to act as TRUSTEES for Debenture Holders; also 

To PURCHASE or make ADVANCES on Security of these Obligations. 


Ofices—22 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 


DR. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS 


give instant relief and rapidly cure Asthma, Consumption, Coughs, Colds, 
Bronchitis, and all Disorders of the Breath and Lungs. In Hysterical, Nervous, 
and Heart Complaints, they are unfailing. In Rheumatic and Nervous Complaints 


£505,000. 








they aet like a charm. Nothing else gives such a sound, refreshing night's rest. 
They taste pleasantly. Sold bv all Druggists at 1s. 13d. and 2s. gd. per box. 
THE 


‘DANDIE DINMONT’ 
OLD SCOTCH WHISKY. 


Dr. STEVENSON MACADAM says— 


‘A Genuine, Well-Matured, and First-Class Spirit, free from Fusel 
Oil, and of Pure and Excellent Quality.’ 





Sole Proprietors— 


A. ALEXANDER & (CO., 


LEITH AND LONDON. 
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LEA & PERRINS SAUCE 


Purchasers should see that the Label on every Bottle of the Original WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE bears the 
Signature, thus :— 





my 








= - 


Sold Wholesale by the PROPRIETORS, Worcester; CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen 


generally. Retail everywhere. 


Sold only in 1 oz Packets and 2 4 80 , which 
cep the i ACCO tn Sine Swe here r 
ASK AT ALL TOBA‘ SELLERS RES, ETC., ANI tamnucodeil 


SMOKERS ARE CAUTIONED AGAINST IMITATIONS. 


The Genuine bears the Trade-mark ‘Nottingham Castle 'on every bucket and Tin. 


PLayer’s Navy Cut CIGARETTES in Packets containing 12, 
and Boxes of 24, 50,and1 
















\ The foll wing extract from the Review of Reviews, Nov. 1890, is of interest to every Smoker :— 
\ THI PIPE IN desea Wo RKHOL SE.— The picture Petia by our He a *r of the poor 
old man inthe workhot has touche “i the I : wt of $0 me of 


, pufhing < a atanemy ty pipe 
t k ! 


ndents. inn who aa s fre m the 1 Alps, and mself "Old Screw,” 


our rre € x 
lia = says :—‘I h ave been struc k with your suggestion ne e October num er of the Review r4 
. eut for a scheme to supply sn an In union wé ckh uses with to vacco. I am atfrai 
RG ‘ § judged by the ordinary stan jards, Iam the most selfish of mortals, as 1 never give a cent 
RSS away for purposes of so-called charity; but this in ne of yours appeals at once to the 
sympatl! Were! in London, I would at once 


es of a h irdened and inveterate smoker 
lle r-box for the fund, and levy contrib utions for it on my smoking ac- 
anc _~ it, unfortunately, my business compels me to be a wanderer round the 
tinent ¥- rr r th e next nine months. can, however, do a little, and would like to 
: o ntrit mute a pound of what I consider the BEST SMOKING TOBACCO, viz., 
=: “PLAY F R S 'N AVY Cc UT "(this is not an advertisement). I enclose, therefore,a 
j «cheque for the amount.’ 














TO PREVENT DISAPPOINTMENT SOW | pnanje_s> GHOICE FLOWER SEEDS. 
SUTTON’S SEEDS THE 


AND HAVE 


THE FINEST VEGETABLES For THE TABLE 
ALL THE YEAR ROUND. Aster finest double 


SUTTON’S COLLECTIONS a 


Scarlet Linum 
prepared at the following prices, contain not only a most 
liberal supply, but all the varieties are of the very best, of 
excellent quality when cooked, and abundant croppers. 
10/6, 21/-, 31/6-, £2, 2s. , £35, 3s. 


Sent Carriage Free on Receipt of Remittance. 


SUTTON & SONS, READING. 


COTTAGER’S PACKET (REcD.) 


Containing 


TWELVE BEAUTIFUL VARIETIES of easy culture, specially selected for 
the open garden, and including the following splendid assortment, with full cultural 
directions. 

Aster, finest double Nasturtium, Tom Thumb 
Stock, 10-week, finest double 
Convolvulus Major 
Pansy, choice mixed 
Clarkia integripetala, etc. 
Post free 1s. 2d., two packets 2s. 2d., Sown now will 
produee a brilliant displa 


OTHER COLLECTIONS OF CHOICE FLOWER SEEDS, 
7s. 6d., 10s. 6d., 


four packets 4s. 2d. 
y throughout the summer and autumn. 


2s. 6d., 55., 15s., and 21s. each. 

Illustrated Catalogue free to Customers. 

[LDANIELS' Bros. THE QUEEN'S 
NORWICH 


SEEDSMEN, 
THE QUEEN’S 
SEEDSMEN, 
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The FIRST & P O | Delicious for ] 
Manufactured in the Ow LS SO | BLANC-MANCE, 
er at ROYAL APPOINTMEN™ S | GUSTARDS, 
| : >: TABLE-JELLIES, 


UNITED KINCDOM. 
Has 35 YEARS seyret 
FLOUR!) 
EXCELLENCE AND PURVEYORS | ¢.. oHILDREN 


World-Wide 
Reputation for 
of QUALITY. TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. and INVALIDS. 


UNVARYING A Valuable Food 
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